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1. He knows how to delegate work 
and has confidence in his people 
to get it done without constant 


supervision 

2. He respects me as a person. 

3. He inspires a “togetherness” of 
his people. 

4. He encourages people in his de- 
partment to progress in the 
Company. 

5- He mentions a job I have done 
well. 


6. He always has time to listen 
to anyone who needs an audi- 
ence. 

7. He is always willing to share 
knowledge of company policies 
and plans. 


g- He has a good sense of humor. 


_. buys tho employee 


to. He respects my personal life. 


11. He's a man to respect with high 
regard. 


12. He is considerate of my lunch 
hour and quitting time. 


13. He lets me correct my own 
mistakes. 


14. He keeps me informed as to 
his whereabouts. 


15. He uses business dignity —by 
using the buzzer, correcting me 
quietly, etc. 


. He respects my desk as my per- 
sonal property. . 


. He thoroughly familiarizes his 
people with what he expects 
of them. 


. He isn't petty in conversation, — 
criticisms, personal dealings. 


Thanks to the Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company of St. 


Paul, Minnesota, and to editor James Keith of The 3M mzcapnong, for 
permission to quote this statement which appeared in the company em- | 
ployee magazine. The feature was picked up from NAM’s “‘Service for ‘ 
Company Publications.” For the parallel statement ‘I like the people 
who work for me, says the Boss,’’ which appeared in the same issue of | 
3M MEGAPHONE, turn to page 101. 
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Conference Calendar 


SEPTEMBER 


New York, N. Y. Waldorf-Astoria 
National Industrial Conference Board Inc. General Session. NICB, 460 
Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. Statler Hotel 

American Management Association. Fall Personnel Conference, AMA, 
E. Garrett Bewkes, Jr. Ass’t. Div. Mgr., 1515 Broadway, Times 
Square, New York 36, N. Y. 


Lafayette, Indiana, Purdue University 

Purdue University. 16th Annual Conference on Training in Business, 
Industry & Government. Harry S. Belman, Chairman, Industrial 
Education Curriculum, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


Chicago, Ill. Morrison Hotel 
Public Personnel Association. International Conference. PPA, 1313 E. 
6oth Street, Chicago 37, Ill. 


OCTOBER 


New York, N. Y. Commodore Hotel 
Council on Employee Benefit Plans. Annual Conference. H. A. Myers, 
‘% The Goodyear Relief Assn. Inc., Akron 16, Ohio 


Duluth, Minn. University of Minnesota 

University of Minnesota. Northern Minnesota Conference on Industrial 
Relations. Dr. Thomas A. Mahoney, Research Associate, Industrial 
Relations Center, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


Berkeley, Calif. Claremont Hotel 

California Personnel Management Assn. 40th Pacific Coast Management 
Conference. CPMA, 5th Floor, Farm Credit Bldg., 2180 Milvia St., 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 


Palm Springs, Calif. El Mirador Hotel 

Merchants and Manufacturers Association. 16th Annual Management 
Conference. M&M Assn., 2nd Floor, 725 South Spring Street, Los 
Angeles 14, Calif. 
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Editor te Keader:- 


Tuirty YEARS AGO IN GENEVA, SwiTz- 
ERLAND, I stated a theory about personnel 
administration. The statement was made to 
the Deputy Director of the International 
Labour Office. The theory was based upon 
experiences in many different kinds of busi- 
ness, in many different parts of the United 
States. 

In the early 1930's this theory was con- 
firmed in different industries in seven differ- 
ent countries of western Europe and in the 
Territory of the Saar. It was in the Saar 
that 60,000 unionized German coal miners 
were being “‘bossed’’ by one hundred 
Frenchmen—and they liked it. 

The theory is in two parts. The first 
part is less important than the second. It 
says that in each country, regardless of size, 
examples of good personnel administration 
are sure to exist. The second part of the 
theory says that, regardless of cultural 
status and ethnic background, people will 
respond favorably at the places where they 
work, to treatment inherent in certain prin- 
ciples of personnel administration. 

In other words, there are some princi- 
ples of administration that have practically 
universal application in helping to improve 
morale, motivation and productivity. Fur- 
ther confirmation of the theory was made 
in February, 1950, by observations in the 
Territory of Hawaii. The workers there are 
predominantly Polynesian in their ethnic 
background. 


Tue Latest EvipeNce OF THE VALIDITY 
OF THIS THEORY came in March of 1958 
from two small countries, Costa Rica and 
Panama. Each has a population of approxi- 
mately one million. The evidence came 
while directing Executive Seminars in each 
of those countries, with a team of four man- 
agement men under the auspices of our In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration. 

The first week in each country was 


A guest editorial by 
Tuomas G. SPATES 
““Dean”’ 
of Personnel Directors 
Professor Emeritus 
of Personnel Administration 
Yale University 





The editors are grateful for this bit of 
pinch-hitting for editor Ned Hay, 
whose long illness is referred to under 


“Gives Blood for Dad’’ on page 101. 





spent visiting industrial and commercial 
enterprises. Practically all of the workers 
of Costa Rica are descendants of white 
Europeans, mostly Spanish. Right now 
there is more democracy and freedom in 
Costa Rica than we have in the U. S. A. The 
workers of Panama are mixed—European, 
North American, Spanish, Negro and 
Indian. 

In each country there are examples of 
good personnel administration. In each 
country there are plants and offices with 
standards of housekeeping and efficiency at 
least equal to their counterparts in the 
United States. 

For example, in the country outside of 
Panama City is a plant far superior in its 
housekeeping and general ‘“‘climate’’ to 
counterparts I have visited in the United 
States. The general manager is North 
American but his staff and other employees 
are Panamanian. 

In the Free Zone in Colon is a Rou- 
manian who operates a distribution center 
of great magnitude and vast complexity. He 
was high in his praise of Panamanian 
workers. In response to one of my inquiries 
he shrugged and added ‘‘people are people.” 
What did he mean? What are some of the 
principles to which people respond favora- 
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bly regardless of cultural status and ethnic 
background? 


HERE ARE SOME PrinciptEs which ex- 
periences half-way round the world lead 
one to believe are universally applicable at 
the places where people work: 

The principle of the sacredness of the 
individual personality; 

The principle of the drive and pull for 
growth and self-realization; 

The principle of analyzing before as- 
signing accountability; 

The principle of learning through doing 
and through listening; 

The principle of defining and explain- 
ing the purpose of the organization and 
each part thereof; 

The principle of keeping people in- 
formed on matters of mutual interest and 
encouraging communication; 

The principle of equitable wage and 
salary structures based on differences in job 
and position requirements as measured by 


such factors as knowledge, difficulty and 
responsibility; 

The principle that responsibility should 
always be coupled with corresponding 
authority; 

The principle that authority should be 
used to assure that people are treated in 


ways that appeal to their self-respect and 
dignity as individuals; 

The principle of helping employees, 
within the employment environment, to 
achieve their goals. 

THESE ARE AMONG THE PRINCIPLES FOR 
wuicH Nep Hay was Stoop courageously 
and persistently throughout his _profes- 
sional career. One may be reasonably sure 
that it was his advocacy and application of 
these and other principles of administration 
that weighed heavily in his selection by 
the New York Personnel Management Asso- 
ciation as the recipient of their 1958 Award 
of Merit. 

The presentation ceremony originally 
scheduled for May 19 in New York has been 
postponed because of Ned's illness from 
which we all wish for him a speedy and 
complete recovery. Until he is back on the 
job, his personal and friendly editorials will 
be sorely missed, particularly because of 
their unique and persuasive combination 
of both philosophy and principle. As one 
looks back over the evolution of the per- 
sonnel function of general management, 
this interest in philosophy and principle 
appears to have been the primary motiva- 
tion of the pioneers in personnel adminis- 
tration. 





About the Author: One of America’s best- 
known men in the personnel field, Thomas G. 
Spates was with General Foods Corporation for 
fourteen years as director of industrial relations 
and as vice president for personnel administra- 
tion before joining the faculty of Yale Univer- 
sity in September 1950. 

Mr. Spates was the first recipient of the 
Award of Merit which Ned Hay received this 
year from the New York Personnel Management 
Association. It was given in 1948 for ‘* outstand- 
ing achievement in the field of personnel rela- 
tions."" A year earlier he had been cited by 
Princeton University for ‘‘impressive contribu- 
tions in the most complex areas of human 
organization.”’ 


For ten years prior to joining General 
Foods, Mr. Spates had worked with Industrial 
Relations Counselors, Inc., New York. For 
four years he was their European representative, 
and technical adviser on industrial relations to 
the International Labour Office at Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

He served on the board of directors and 
executive committee of the American Manage- 
ment Association and was vice president of its 
personnel division for two terms. For four years 
he has been a member of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Personnel Management of the U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission. Many other honors 
and jobs have come to ‘‘Tom”’ Spates through 
the years. 
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How ABOUT TAKING A Fresh Look at 
‘““My Life In Industrial Relations’’ by 
Clarence J. Hicks, published in 1941. 
Hicks is among that choice list of early 
pioneers to whom we all owe so much. Or, 
why not dust off a speech by E. K. Hall, the 
first personnel vice president in American 
management, entitled “‘A Plea for the Man 
in the Ranks.”’ This speech was made in 
Chicago in March of 1923. In it Hall said: 

‘“Now here is the plea I want to make 
for the man in the ranks. Make him a mem- 
ber of the team, just a straight, honest-to- 
God member, and treat him like one until 
he realizes himself that he is a member. 
That will take time. It will take quite a lot 
of time. He does not think he is on the team 
now. He does not think that you think he 
is on the team now. He thinks that you 
consider that your team consists of the 
men whose names are listed on your or- 
ganization chart—the chart showing your 
line and staff organization. He thinks that 
he is working for that team and not on it.”’ 

By contrast to the philosophy-principle 
motivation of Hicks, Hall, Hay, and 
others, identified with the early years of the 
personne] profession, it looks as though the 
current crop of personnel specialists would 
go down in the books as the “‘gadgeteers.”’ 

Ir was A DEEP CONCERN OVER THE 
Grave ConsEQuences of the great gap be- 
tween the pioneers and the gadgeteers that 
influenced me to make a special recom- 
mendation last September in a speech before 
the New York Personnel Management Asso- 
ciation, to which reference was made in the 
January issue of the Personnel Journal. The 
gravest consequences of the gap are evident 
in the collective bargaining gimmicks 
which are taking us all down the road to 
economic and social disaster through infla- 


tion and corrosion of moral stamina. 
(Editor's note: see report of Mr. Spates’ 
talk on page 312, January issue, and also 
‘“We Too Must Organize’’ on page 102 of 
this issue. ) 

My recommendation, which has been 
recently discussed in Personnel Panorama, the 
official organ of the Pacific Northwest Per- 
sonnel Management Association, calls for 
the creation of a federation of the many 
vital and dynamic personnel and industrial 
relations associations which are currently 
functioning under able leadership in re- 
gions, states and large cities all over the 
country. 

Each association would have nothing 
to lose and much to gain by the implementa- 
tion of this recommendation. No such 
federation has ever existed in the United 
States. It could fill a pressing need. Initially 
it could serve as a clearing house on prob- 
lems of mutual interest. In time, it could 
be a powerful influence for good in the 
economic and social life of our country by 
helping to raise the professional standards 
of personnel administration and to promote 
and expand the use of principles rather than 
expediency in the administration of busi- 
ness, education and government. In time, 
it might become an international federa- 
tion helping to unite and strengthen the 
efforts of those in many countries who are 
dedicated to the enhancement of human 
values at the places where people work. 

I hope, Ned, that this is not only the 
first but, for a long time to come, also the 
last “‘guest column”™’ and that we will see 
your familiar signature on the next edi- 
torial. 


Tom S pates 





Stimulants and Irritants for 
Federal Scientists and Engineers 


ussia’s sputnicks and America's satel- 
lites have given new emphasis to this 
country’s need for maximum efficiency in 
our scientific and engineering endeavors 
Such efficiency can be expected only where 
the climate for scientists and engineers is 
most favorable for the creative and pro- 
ductive efforts of individuals and groups. 
This is a report of a survey intended to dis- 
cover what elements stimulate, and which 
depress or irritate, in the federal service 
environment. 

Exit interviews might have been used 
to obtain these data, but it was felt that 
departing employees sometimes fear to 
reveal their true feelings about specific ele- 
ments in the work situation, and that emo- 
tional experiences at the time of their de- 
parture may tend to warp their judgment. 
By contrast, questioning individuals within 
a reasonable time after their separation is 
likely to produce more meaningful results 
than either exit interviews or on-the-job 
attitude surveys. 

A special questionnaire was prepared 
and sent, with covering letter, to scientists 
and engineers who had recently left govern- 
ment jobs in a particular federal agency. 
The questionnaire listed boch positive and 
negative factors, and the former employee 
was asked to state frankly what he had 
liked and had not liked about his federal 
civil service employment. He was told that 
he need not sign his reply but that, never- 
theless, his cooperation might help to 


By WittraM G. Torpey 
Consultant, President Eisenhower's 
Committee on Scientists and Engineers 





If you employ engineers and sctentists, 


you may learn something useful about 
their thinking from this report. The 
author queried ex-employees by mail 
about the advantages and disadvantages 
of federal employment for professional 
people. He tells what he found, and 
makes ten positive recommendations for 
the improvement of federal personnel 
administration 





identify and correct irritating things and 
hence make civil service jobs more at- 
tractive 

The mailing was made to 103 former 
professional employees. A follow-up letter 
was sent a month later. Two months after 
the first mailing, 70 replies had been re- 
ceived, and 92% of these were signed. 

The responses from these ex-employees 
reflected a range of attitudes which are not 
typical of those of non-professional federal 
employees. The following lists represent 
the aggregate of responses. Because free ex- 
pression of ideas had been asked for, it 1s 
impossible to evaluate precisely the relative 
importance of the factors named by the 
respondents. However, the first four items 
under each of the four headings which fol- 
low were most frequently mentioned on the 


returned questionnaires. 





STIMULANTS AND IRRITANTS FOR 


ADVANTAGES 
Personnel Factors 


Leave system... Job Security. . . Retire- 
. Insurance Program. . . Train- 
ing Opportunities . . . Salaries . . . Salaries 
higher than college...Regular salary in- 
Ability 
to transfer between agencies for varied experi- 
ence and still credit the time toward retirement 
... Competition for advancement less keen 
than in many private industrial organiza- 


ment Program. . 


creases . . . Colloquia and symposia . . . 


tions... No serious union-management diff- 


Fringe _ benefits Employer- 
employee relationships. 


culties 


Environmental Factors 


Availability of equipment, facilities and 
. . Freedom in the pursuit of work . . . 
Interesting, important and varied work . . . Re- 
lative freedom from profit motive... Good 
working conditions... Liberal budget or 


services . 


strong financial support... Low pressure or 
freedom from outside pressure . . . High quality 
associates and a chance to learn from men who 
are experts .. . Opportunity to work on proj- 
ects which do not show prospects of immediate 
. Excellent cooperation between gov- 
. No production schedules 
or costs to meet . . . Contact with large scienti- 


success .. 
ernment agencies. . 


fic community. 


DIsADVANTAGES 
Personnel Factors 


Inadequate pay . . . Slow advancement. . . 
Preparation and use of position descriptions . . . 
Low prestige of civil service employees... 
Inadequate travel allowances... Restrictions 
on travel to professional society meetings 
...No moving allowance for initial federal 
employment... Too few fringe benefits... 
Lack of personal incentive or recognition... 
All federal employees come under the same 
general laws and Admini- 
strative duties necessary for higher grade 


regulations .. . 


preclude continued scientific work of top 
scientists capable of advancing . . . Determina- 
tion of salary by Congress... Difficulty in 
eliminating incompetent personnel . . . Lack of 
training opportunity ... Lack of job security 
for non-veterans... Fact that new _ people 
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enter the service at grades the old timers took 
years to reach... Weak performance rating 
system ... Factors providing job security pre- 
clude an invigorating and challenging atmos- 
phere .. . Fact that industry is able to attract 
sO Many young scientists deprives government 


of much youthful aid and incentive. 


Environmental Factors 


Under utilization of scientific and engi- 
meering talent...Too much red tape and 
paper work... Selection of supervisors not 
based on ability to get along or too much 
emphasis on seniority . . . Occasional work of 
low value initiated by scientifically unqualified 
administrators . . . Lack of opportunity to work 
scientific problems... Not 
enough direction from above ... Not enough 


on important 


top flight co-workers . . . Government scientists 
have a tendency to be lazy and slow... Not 
enough responsibility for middle grades . . . Lip 
service given to fundamental research but 
hardware boys get the recognition. . . Being 
just a number on the payroll . . . Slavish devo- 
tion to time clock and treatment as immature 
individuals ... Restrictions on approach to 


subject...Insufficient freedom in time 
and space... Unnecessary security classifica- 
tion . . . Inadequate use of professional opinion 
as compared with technician or clerical opin- 
ion... Lack of encouragement to attend tech- 
. Relative rigidity of 
organization charts ... Extremely low ceiling 


nical conferences. . 


. Scientists prevented by their duties from 
instilling their philosophies in recruits... 
Lack of communication... Too much power 


vested in supervisor. 


Analysis of the respondents’ comments 
shows a similarity to those turned up by 
other attitude surveys of federal scientific 
and engineering people. As a matter of fact, 
there are several points of similarity be- 
tween attitudes of federal scientists and 
engineers and those of their counterparts 
in industry. The data obtained strongly 
suggest remedial action. As a beginning, to 
make federal personnel administration for 
scientists and engineers more effective, ten 
recommendations for immediate considera- 
tion and appropriate action are offered: 
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EmpHasizE LEAVE SysTEM 


(1) Greater stress should be placed 
upon the fringe benefits already enjoyed by 
professional people in the federal service. 
The factor receiving the greatest amount of 
favorable comment in the replies is the leave 
system. For annual or vacation leave, fed- 
eral employees receive 13 days per year 
during their first three years of combined 
military and civilian service, 20 days per 
year when they have accumulated 3 to 15 
years, and 26 days per year when they have 
15 years or more. This rate usually exceeds 
that of industry for professional personnel. 
Its value is further enhanced by the privi- 
lege of accumulating annual leave to a 
maximum of 30 days at the end of any one 
year. 

The sick leave privilege for federal em- 
ployees insures an accumulation of sick 
leave at the rate of 15 days per year with 
no limitation on the amount which may 
be carried over from year to year. The group 
life insurance program is another key fringe 
benefit which usually does not, from the 
employee cost standpoint, have an equal in 
private enterprise. Under the federal group 
insurance plan the employee pays but 25¢ 
per thousand per biweekly pay period for 
such coverage and the government pays an 
equal amount. 

The civil service retirement system is 
characterized by sound but liberal pro- 
visions, applicable not only at the termina- 
tion of career employment but also for 
disability not connected with federal em- 
ployment. The benefits and coverage of 


the employees compensation plan for on- 
the-job injury or death surpass those of 
many private programs. 


STRENGTHEN FRINGE BENEFITS 


Many federal employees are unaware of 
the specific advantages which accrue to 
them by virtue of the range of fringe bene- 
fits provided for them. Every effort must 


be made to bring the facts to the attention 
of all professional employees. 

2) Congress must give serious atten- 
tion to strengthening, where possible, 
fringe benefits already in existence. Al- 
though government benefits still exceed in- 
dustry'’s in many respects, many industrial 
concerns have improved their fringe benefits 
and now offer benefits of certain kinds which 
are equal to, or better than, those offered 
by the federal government. 

The inability of the government to pay 
moving expenses in connection with initial 
federal employment, restricted travel allow- 
ances for official travel, and the absence of 
an official group hospitalization plan, for 
example, constitute areas wherein the gov- 
ernment may profitably act to improve its 
fringe benefits program. 


Pay Betrer SALARIES 


3) The salaries of professional per- 
sonnel must be more nearly competitive 
with industry. As revealed by the returned 
questionnaires, the biggest single reason 
why scientists and engineers leave federal 
employment is the relatively low salary 
scale. Numerous other studies have found 
the same. 

Action to increase salaries of federal 
scientists and engineers was taken in 1957 
and again in 1958. And the recession of 
1957-58 has tended to stabilize industrial 
salaries for professional personnel. How- 
ever, unless steps are taken to reduce the 
margin between the government profes- 
sional and the industrial professional salary 
for comparable jobs and to maintain or fur- 
ther diminish the resultant lower differ- 
ential, many needed professional employees, 
as well as applicants, will be unable to 
afford the luxury, from their viewpoint, of 
working for the federal government. Inde- 
pendent of, but directly related to, the 
problem of basic salary is the need for the 
creation and administration of workable 
promotion programs for professional per- 
sonnel 
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(4) The position classification system 
must be improved. Since 1923 the idea of 
equal pay for equal work has been the 
cornerstone of the federal classification 
system, which is based upon the duties and 
responsibilities of a position. As yet, no 
other system of position analysis has been 
seriously proposed. Nevertheless, there are 
several defects and inconsistencies in the 
system as applied presently to scientific 
and technical personnel. 


IMPROVE CLASSIFICATION SysTEM 


For example, the employee prepared 
position description is impracticable for the 
professional man, especially in the present 
period of demand. A practical alternative 
would be the preparation of the position 
description by professional classifiers after 
a verbal outline of the position given by 
the incumbent or by line supervisors. 

The delays in classifying professional 
positions, the lack of adequately developed 
standards, the failure to recognize profes- 
sional potential of an employee, are other 
serious faults with the present system. 
Action must be taken to correct such de- 


ficiencies if classification is to help man- 
agement. 


(5) The prestige of the civil service 
must be improved. It is realized that no 
single act of Congress, executive order, 
agency directive, or supervisory instruction 
can improve prestige since it is the end result 
of a series of inter-related conditions. A 
practical program should be instituted on 
both legislative and executive fronts to 
provide adequate recognition for profes- 
sional effort on the part of federal scientists 
and engineers. 


Stupy PERSONNEL REGULATIONS AND 
PRACTICES 


(6) Personnel regulations should be 
reviewed for their effect upon scientific and 
technical personnel. Regulations are us- 
ually drawn up for the work population as 


a whole. However, general rules and regu- 
lations applicable to personnel en masse are 
frequently inappropriate, or in fact even 
detrimental, to the administration of scien- 
tific personnel. 

For example, a performance rating 
system consisting of three factors, such as 
quality, quantity and adaptability, may be 
helpful for the routine type of government 
employee but such a system has been in- 
effective as applied to scientists and en- 
gineers. Their work often does not lend 
itself to standardized evaluation. The aim 
of a proposed review of current regulations 
would be to examine specific rules and to 
introduce reasonable modifications. 

(7) The effectiveness of present per- 
sonnel practices should be maximized. For 
example, one phase of the employment 
process involves evaluation of an applicant's 
experience and academic record. Permitting 
scientists to serve On examining boards to 
evaluate applications and assign a final 
numerical rating for each applicant is sound 
However, some boards have developed a 
corollary practice of giving a higher grade 
to the applicant who has had more courses 
in his major field of college training: this 
discriminates against the graduate of the 
smaller college where the curriculum does 
not include as broad a range of courses in 
that field. The effectiveness of other per- 
sonnel procedures can be increased through 
reanalysis 


TRAIN FOR MANAGEMENT 


($) Management and supervisory train- 
ing should be established for scientists and 
engineers who aspire to be managers or 
supervisors or who are managers or super- 
visors. It is axiomatic that an excellent 
specialist in one field may not even be ac- 
ceptable in another technical field. Never- 
theless the feeling often prevails that an 
intelligent scientist is automatically an 
effective manager or supervisor. This is not 
necessarily the case. Training, either formal 
or informal, is necessary if the scientist who 
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becomes project leader is to know and 
apply the rudiments of effective supervision. 

‘g) The maximum utilization of scien- 
tific and engineering skills should be 
stressed. Especially during a period of in- 
creasing demand for scientific and engineer- 
ing talent, the practice of some scientists 
and engineers to engage in subprofessional 
or even clerical duties, for example, is very 
questionable. It is strongly recommended 
that a re-examination be made to determine 
the extent of the under-utilization of pro- 
fessional skills in an agency. Remedial 
steps should be taken not only to increase 
the availability of scientists and engineers 


for truly professional tasks but also to pro- 
vide greater individual job satisfaction. 

10) Greater application should be 
made of the human relations philosophy. 
Much has been spoken during the past 
decade of the desirability of treating all 
employees as individual human beings, but 
much still remains to be done in this direc- 
tion with respect to the scientific environ- 
ment. With the present demand for scien- 
tists and engineers, the opportunity to 
transfer to another position outside of an 
organization is relatively easy. The ap- 
plication of the Golden Rule not only re- 
sults in greatly lessened turnover but also 
in greater creative achievement. 
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Training Today: Its Whys and Hows 


By Kinc Evans 


Manager, Training Department 


Marathon—A Division of American Can Company 


Any people ask, ‘Exactly what do you 

mean—industrial training? Just what 
is done? Is it more necessary now than it 
used to be? Who is involved?"’ This is to 
answer these questions briefly, yet satis- 
factorily. 

Our accelerated times and the growing 
population demand more and better prod- 
ucts. Faster, less expensive ways of making 
the ever-changing items, and greater distri- 
bution and marketing problems, add to old 
business complexities. These things, plus 
more complicated machinery and working 
conditions and the added personnel prob- 
lems they all create, make organized train- 
ing increasingly economical. Without ex- 
ception, every person in the working world 
could be helped in some way by being in- 
cluded from time to time in appropriate 
training activities. 

The important, over-all intention is to 
create situations in which busy adults will 
learn most efficiently; learn especially those 
things that are pertinent to their com- 
pany’s needs. Since learning through ener- 
getic participation is so practical, the fol- 
lowing devices which invite participation 
are used often: Case-studies, job instruction, 
cracker-barrel sessions, role-playing, inci- 


A century ago a man worked 70 hours 

a week and had an average life expectancy 

of 40 years. The figures today are exactly 

reversed. Today a man works a 40-hour 
week and has a 70-year life expectancy. 

Labor Law Journal 


Menasha, Wisconsin 





In what ways do most compantes’ people 
need training, and how 1s it provided: 
If you were asked by your management, 
as the author was, for a brief statement 
of modern industrial training targets 
and methods, how would your summary 
differ from his? For one thing, would 
you mention under executive develop- 
ment the job-related, man-to-man train- 
ing given a person by his boss after a 
systematic study of the man-job unit? 





dent processes, brainstorming, job rotation, 
buzz-sessions, directiye and non-directive 
conferences, feed-backs, creative problem 
solving and follow-up work. These methods 
are supplemented by occasional lectures, 
counseling, source and reference materials, 
and audio-visual presentations. 


SUPERVISORY TRAINING 
Objectives 


1. Acquainting all levels and types of 
supervisors with the company policies and 
activities affecting them and their people. 

2. To review with supervision the best 
practices of modern management, including 
planning for and trying to control money, 
materials, and situations. 

3. Emphasizing the fundamentals of 
human behavior in a manner that will help 
people to develop skill in communications 
and in the other human-relations activities 
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necessary for personal and for company 
progress. 

4. To make available increased tech- 
nical information and encourage the de- 
velopment of technical skills. 


SUPERVISORY TRAINING AREAS 


A. Pre-supervisory: In this field, pro- 
grams are designed to inform candidates for 
the management team about acceptable 
management viewpoints and attitudes, and 
to give them an appreciation of the extent 
of the supervisor's job and the many obli- 
gations of that position. 

B. Basic Supervisory Training: Includes 
thoroughly orienting the new supervisor; 
acquainting him with grievance procedures, 
reviewing routine duties, teaching him 
methods of working with both organized 
and unorganized employee groups, and as- 
sisting in the development of productive 
attitudes. The more desirable practices of 
leadership and the proper application of 
company policies are strongly emphasized. 

C. Advanced Supervisory Training: Begins 
with a comprehensive review of basic train- 
ing, then disseminates additional informa- 
tion where there is a recognized need. This 
work is mainly concerned with the use of 
management skills. Particularly featured 
are the leading of conferences and business 
meetings and helpfully participating in 
them, as well as in all other forms of ap- 
propriate communication. 

D. Executive Development (job-rotation 
and ‘or attendance at university seminars es- 
tablished for this purpose are considered 
the bese source of training ia this field): A 
continuation of supervis training for 
potential. Ad- 

in the management of men, 
money, and equipment are 


people of higher executive 
vanced ski! 


materials, 


stressed. Advances in organizational struc- 
tures, labor-management trends, cost and 
business analysis, and the formation of ac- 
ceptable policies, are some of the many 
facets of this important work. 


SALEs TRAINING 
Objectives 


1. To increase sales and sales-service 
both in quantity and quality. 

2. To reduce the number of lost sales. 

3. To increase satisfaction in the 
handling of complaints and correspondence. 

4. To emphasize other technical and 
specialized information that is needed, 
where and when’ it is needed. 

5. To reduce the turnover of sales 
personnel. 


SALES TRAINING DIRECTIONS 


As in the engineering and other highly 
specialized fields, training here can best be 
done by specialists. Teaching these special- 
ists to teach, assisting in the preparation of 
instructional materials, and helping to co- 
ordinate and evaluate educational efforts, 
are some of the services a training depart- 
ment can provide 

A. Orientation of New Salesmen and Sales- 
Service People: Programs should high-light 
company history, products, and policies. 
Wholesome attitudes, company loyalty, 
and desirable habits are stressed. Funda- 
mentals of psychology which particularly 
effect motivating and getting along well 
with people are studied. The scheduling and 
use of the sales day, knowledge of your own 
and competitive products and prices, sales 
initiation and methods, how to maintain 
good public relations, and desirable types 
of oral and written communications, are 
also featured 

B. Advanced Sales Training: Business 
psychology, detailed merchandising prac- 
tices, public speaking, latest company poli- 
cies, product and process information, 
briefing on company iabor relations, finan- 
cial position, expansion plans, and an ap- 
preciation of the handling of credit and 
business finance, comprise some of the 
work. 





TRAINING TODAY: 


Jos INstruction TRAINING 
Objectives 


1. To assist in the development of 
technical, manual, and machine skills and 
beneficial work habits. 

2. To increase and maintain the prac- 
tice of safety, constructive attitudes and 
pride in workmanship: 


Jos Instruction NEEDs 


A. Orientation of New (salaried and 
hourly) Employees: In this work, a general 
orientation with manufacturing and mar- 
keting locations, products, company his- 
tory, basic policies and procedures, the 
status of your organization in its field, and 
the names of chief competitors, make up 
most of the program. Proper perspectives 
and acceptable conduct are other subjects 
emphasized. 

B. Skilled Work: As in an apprentice- 
ship program on-the-job instruction here is 
supplied by selected machine operators, 
journeymen and “supervisors. They are 
equipped with accurate, well-organized 
teaching materials and are taught to use 
them effectively. 

This system of job training promotes 
safety, reduces waste, shortens the learning 
period and greatly increases the employee's 
respect for his superiors and for his company. 
Features such as courtesy, cooperation, atti- 
tude improvement, and better ways of pre- 
senting either a suggestion or complaint are 
always highlighted. 

C. Semi-skilled Work: Teaching mate- 
rials used in this field are modified to con- 
form to the less complicated needs, but the 
quality and types of training are the same 
as above. 

D. Unskilled Work: Emphasis here is on 
the human-relations practices mentioned in 
section ‘‘B’’ and in the orientation stated 
in “*A.” 

Encouraging and assisting employees 
to develop themselves through selected 
reading, well-chosen hobbies, correspond- 
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ence schools and by enrollment in night 
school, college, and university courses are 
other important duties in this work. Psy- 
chological testing and selecting people for 
various activities are also functions of a 
training department in some companies. 

A top-level management training com- 
mittee can be most helpful for timely and 
accurate identification of training needs, the 
much-needed expression of support from 
top-management, effectiveness in the plan- 
ning of training activities and for thorough- 
ness in the evaluation of results. An educa- 
tional steering committee in each plant is 
also an important asset for the same reasons 





Remaining constantly at work causes you 
to lose the power of judgment... Go some dis- 
tance away, because then the work appears 
smaller and more of it can be taken inat a glance; 
a lack of harmony or proportion is more readily 
seen. —Leonardo da Vinci 





AN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


For Children of 
Personnel on Foreign Assignment 


U. S. parents anywhere in the world can give their children 
a modern American education—with Calvert's famous 
SCHOOL-AT-HOME Courses. Calvert's unique program 
is designed to stimulate the child's interest, develop orderly 
study habits. Courses stress the three R's, science, and cul- 
tural subjects. They are also valuable for enriching the edu- 
cational experience of the above-average child 


Calvert Guides You in Teaching Your Child 


Parents with no teaching experience are supplied with help- 
ful step-by-step instructions. Courses are kept up to date by 
continuous pretesting in Calvert's famous laboratory-school 
in Baltimore. Children may start any time, transfer easily 
to American schools. 


Calvert Courses Widely Used 


Accredited Calvert Courses are used by children of em- 
ployees of many leading industries in isolated areas—in 
Arabian oil fields, on Brazilian plantations, ete. Kinder- 
garten through 8th grade. 53rd year. Non-profit. Write for 
catalog (give age, school grade 


CALVERT 


The School That 
Comes to You 


SCHOOL 


390 Tuscany Rd. 
Baltimore 10, Md. 





Equttable Pay Essential to 
Good Industrial Relations 


OsITIVE industrial relations is not some- 
P thing that management can simply 
turn on when it chooses by pressing a cer- 
tain button, saying a 
words, or giving a nickel increase. Indus- 
trial relations is a way of life. It is truly 
functioning only when thought and genuine 
concern for the interests and welfare of the 
individual are a part of every business 
decision. 

The welfare of the employees and the 
company are inseparable. There are times, 
however, that the immediate interests of 
the one must temporarily be subjugated to 
the other. It is in deciding and handling of 
these situations that the caliber of manage- 
ment is best displayed. 

The last twenty-five years have wit- 
nessed new and wonderful changes in many 
fields. However, within a typical business, 
there is not an area where the complexities 
have increased to the extent that they have 
in industrial relations. The advent of social 
security, workmen's compensation, pen- 
liberal vacations, the 
wage and hour law, the greater mobility of 
labor, and the wholly new concept of 
unionization with its rigidity of decisions, 
its grievance procedures, and its business 
agents, have imposed vast new obligations 
on management. 

It's impossible here to go into the 
mechanics of how you should cope with 


few well-chosen 


sions, insurance, 


talk 
last winter on ‘‘The Meaning of Industrial Relations’’ before 
the Midwest Employers’ Council. 


This is an abbreviated version of the author's 
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By J. B. Facor, Vice President 
Personnel and Industrial Relations 
Omar Incorporated, Omaha, Nebraska 





Industrial relations managers today 
have many new complexities to contend 
with, one of which 1s the administration 
of an equitable wage and salary plan. 
The author tells how to determine 
whether your people are fairly patd, with 
reference both to fellow employees and to 
other workers in your industry or area. 
He points out that a sound pay plan 
can greatly reduce employee turnover. 





problems in each of these areas. There are 
no pat answers to problems which involve 
the and complexities 
human nature 


idiosyncrasies of 

Perhaps, however, it would be well to 
consider some of the specifics of wage and 
just of the 
numerous facets of industrial relations. The 


salary administration one 
question of wages reminds me of years ago 
when I was interviewing a young high 
school applicant. He had indicated an ex- 
tremely high starting salary on his applica- 
tion, so I said to him, “‘John, you're asking 
very high wages for a young man without 
experience.”’ He “Well, 
know, Mr. Fagot, it’s so much harder work 
when you don't know how to do it."’ Some- 


answered, you 


times I think ‘‘John”’ must have set up some 
of the wage structures I’ve seen! Wage and 
salary administration may be likened to the 
headlights of an automobile—the head- 
lights can’t move the auto; but I, personally, 
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wouldn't want to try to drive a car at night 
without them. 

Let's consider how wage and salary in- 
creases are handled. All of you know of 
concerns—I hope not too intimately 
where the question of an increase usually 
comes to the attention of management only 
when a top employee quits to go to work 
for another company for more money, or 
the employer hears that the company down 
the street gave an increase, or the union 
starts organizing the plant. 


Wuen You Pusn Panic Button 


Typically, a hurried conference and de- 
cision is then made which many times may 
cause far more trouble for the employer. 
The top employee who says he is leaving for 
more money may be given a nice increase 
and you may save him; however, how about 
the inequity of this in the eyes of the other 
employees? Are you inviting them to quit 
so they can get more money? One of the 
hardest things for management inexperi- 
enced in industrial relations to learn is that 
there must be group equity as well as indi- 
vidual equity. 

Just because the XYZ Company down 
the street gave a raise—is that a true indica- 
tion that your rates for comparable work 
are now below his? What about your hiring 
rate and specifications—have they pro- 
duced an equal caliber of employee to his, 
deserving of the same pay? 

The singular act of granting an increase 
in the face of a union threat to organize 
quite likely will not stave off the union. 
But very likely, after the union gets through 
with you, it will produce a higher contract 
rate than would have been the case if it 
hadn't been granted. 

Many employee job surveys have placed 
things other than money higher on the list 
of importance. However, I have yet to see 
a survey that doesn't list money. Most 
people get a certain enjoyment out of their 
job, but how many of us could afford that 
pleasure without an equitable wage? 


CuHeck On Wace SCALES 


It behooves every employer to know 
without question that his wage scales are 
equitable. To do this you must: 

1. Know the details of each job 
through job descriptions 

2. Classify jobs into relative worth 

3. Establish minimums and maximums 
and step progressions based on thorough 
knowledge of your local labor market 

4. Place each employee into his proper 
classification, recognizing his training, ex- 
perience, and level of performance 

5. Regularly review each employee's 
work semi-annually or annually and where 
merited make adjustments in accordance 
with your wage or salary classification 
plan, and 

6. At least once a year thoroughly re- 
check your pay scales based on economic 
trends and your local labor market. 


TuRNOVER GREATLY REDUCED 


To accomplish equitable wage scales 
takes effort, but it can produce handsome 
returns. I know of an office force of almost 
a hundred employees where the turnover 
rate was cut by more than one-half by the 
simple installation of such a plan and ad- 
herence to it. A computation of the dollars 
saved in hiring and training—not to men- 
tion increased efficiency—would convince 
even the most hard-headed businessman. 
Bear in mind that good employees may 
cost more, but poor employees cost most. 

Please do not let this elaboration on 
money tend to give it undue emphasis. As 
Clarence Francis, Chairman of the Board of 
General Foods, has stated, you can buy a 
man’s time, but you cannot buy his initia- 
tive, his loyalty, his mind, his devotion, or 
his heart. You have to earn these things in 
order to receive maximum production. 

It has been a sad commentary on Ameri- 
can business that so many companies wait 
until the union moves in to pay any par- 
ticular heed to industrial relations. Even 


‘Continued on page 100) 





Let's Stop Professionalizing 


EOPLE in personnel and training, for at 

least a decade, have been busily engaged 
in sawing off the limb they are sitting on. I 
refer to the many earnest but, in my opin- 
ion, misguided efforts to ‘‘professionalize’’ 
personnel men. I am horrified to find today 
personnel people actually employed by a 
company with a title, perhaps even sug- 
gested by themselves, of ‘Management Con- 
sultant’ or “Consultant to Management’. 
The transition from Personnel Manager or 
Training Manager to the more important 
sounding title of Personnel Director or 
Training Director was bad enough, but 
this latest movement is sounding a death 
knell. 

I feel qualified to view this situation 
with alarm, since I once held the gaudy 
title of Training Director. Fortunately, 
through wiser counsel than I could give 
myself, I was rescued from the limbo of the 
Training Directors to which most training 
people are so feverishly propelling them- 
selves 

Now, there is nothing wrong with 
trying to raise the standards of training or 
training people. Nor is there any reason to 
doubt that trainers and personnel men need 
elevation in status in the eyes of top man- 
agement. But the way we are going about 
it (you see I still include myself) is ridicu- 
lous in the extreme. 

Have you ever stopped to count the 
number of major companies which have as 
their chief executive a man who came up 
through personnel or training? I have. 
There is only one. This is shocking in view 
of the fact that we are supposed to be the 
people who control the ‘“‘human factor,” 
and we keep telling everybody that man- 
agement is the art of getting things done 


By James M. Jenks, Secretary 


Alexander Hamilton Institute, Inc., N.Y.C. 





There's something appealing about the 
idea of personnel managers being recog- 
nized as professional people, as compan) 
doctors and attorneys are. But would it 
really help them—or hurt them by 
creating a gulf between them and other 
members of the top management team: 
The author, for one, may be counted 
against the ASPA on this matter; at its 
recent annual meeting this Association 
decided to push vigorously for academic 
standards leading to personnel profes- 
stonalization. What is your view? 





through people. If the foremost exponents 
of the art aren't being selected for top 
management, why not? Why do the top 
jobs go to sales managers, production man- 
agers, financial managers or control man- 
agers, and not to people in training or per- 
sonnel? 

I firmly believe that it all goes back 
to the attempted professionalization of the 
personnel and training function. Instead of 
joining management, personnel and training 
people have actually encouraged setting 
themselves off in consultative positions. 
Waving their doctorates of psychology and 
Phi Beta Kappa keys (I have one too!) in 
the air, personnel and training people have 
developed a language of their own designed 
to mystify and impress top management 
with their importance. 

Top management has often been im- 
pressed, if not mystified, and it has bought 
as gospel a lot of the very important de- 
velopments of personnel research. But in so 
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doing it has developed a phobia about per- 
sonnel people and a tendency (encouraged 
by Personnel) to set this particular function 
to one side—to look on it as they would on 
the services of an outside management con- 
sultant. This can be fatal! 

Let me say that I don't disparage the 
activities of outside management con- 
sultants. But many companies have engaged 
expensive management consulting services, 
paid the bill, read the report and then con- 
signed it to the files without taking action 
on any of the recommendations. I think 
every management consulting firm has its 
own classic example of this. Just because a 
firm does buy such a service, does not mean 
that the consultant is going to be taken 
into top management councils. 


‘“Most Deapty DEVELOPMENT’ 


Here we have personnel and training 
people eagerly putting themselves in the 
same position—outside top management's 
councils. This could be the most deadly 
development of the century in managerial 
practice! 

I think it’s about time that personnel 
and training people woke up. We're human, 
and we seek recognition. We're trying to 
get that recognition by becoming a profes- 
sional adjunct to management rather than 
being an integral part of management. I say 
that if personnel and training men want the 
same respect and recognition as profes- 
sionals, then they should continue on their 
present path. They'll get just about as far 
up the management ladder as the company 
doctor. But if they want to make a career 
in Management, participate in manage- 
ment’s councils, progress into top manage- 
ment positions, then they must “‘not fight 
‘em, but join ‘em.”’ 

What is the solution to this problem? 
First, we can improve the standards of per- 
sonnel and training procedures. But we 
don’t have to become professional, in the 
final sense, to do so. While it is still true 
that some company top managements are 


not fully convinced of the value of the con- 
tribution of the personnel function, great 
strides toward gaining approval have been 
made. And it is significant that all major 
companies have personnel functions, 
whether top management recognizes their 
true value or not. 


PERSONNEL PropLe Feet INsECURE? 


Let’s forget our ‘‘self-importance.’’ I 
think one reason personnel men have 
plunged into professionalization is because 
they have a subconscious sense of inse- 
curity. The day-to-day contribution of the 
production people is readily apparent. The 
sales department flexes its muscles and 
proves that the business wouldn't survive 
without it. Accounting or control has its 
tangible evidences of its importance in the 
form of ledgers and books of account. All 
of these things can be quantitatively meas- 
ured and their relative values to the com- 
pany assessed. 

Not so the contribution of the per- 
sonnel department. Here is something in- 
tangible that costs money. Subconsciously 
personnel may feel the company could get 
along very well without it—at least for a 
short time. This has driven personnel men 
to seek security by blowing up their own 
importance. But this has not been necessary. 

If we want some day to run a business, 
we must jOin management—not separate 
ourselves further from it. Our understand- 
ing of management problems will be re- 
flected back to us by management, by 
greater understanding of the personnel 
function. The route to top management 
lies only in one way. And that way will be 
open for insiders and closed to any type of 
professionalized personnel practitioners. 


Genius means little more than the fac- 
ulty of percetving in an unhabitual way. 
William James 





Brainstorming: Another “Gimmick”? 


HE decade has seen increasing emphasis 
T on creativity as a dynamic factor in the 
processes associated with problem-solving. 
The central aim has been to tap the vast 
storehouse of unused brain-power by more 
effective means. To release this latent brain- 
power sundry methods have been devised 
with, at best, modest success. Nonetheless, 
new and modified plans to promote in- 
ventiveness and ingenuity have taken hold 
almost like a woman's fad. 

Brainstorming, a creature of the cre- 
ativity search, is the most recent of the 
devices. Training people have taken to the 
us¢ of brainstorming to resolve their sundry 
problems, to bring forth their esoteric 
needs, and to establish attainable goals 
Basically, brainstorming is a free associa- 
tion process long recognized by psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists as an effective 
cathartic tool in therapy. In it full rein is 
allowed the mind to spontaneously formu- 
late and present ideas, opinions and 
thoughts without prior benefit of screening 
as to their relevance, utility, validity, pur- 
pose and truth. 

Reasoning, cause-finding, evaluating 
and testing these spontaneous responses and 
reactions have no place in the brainstorming 
process as they do in systematic problem- 
solving. Operationally, brainstorming is 
predicated on the theory that the more 
proliferation of ideas the better; that, in 
effect, quantity begets quality. This re- 
quires a green-light, no-negative, inhibi- 
tion-free, ideational atmosphere. No idea 
is challenged or criticised. 

To the extent that brainstorming is 


By B. J. Sperorr 
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Seldom has a tool for group use been 
introduced with such fanfare and pro- 
moted with such fervor as *‘brain- 
storming.’ The author feels, however, 
that true creativity of lasting value ts a 
product of a company's permissive and 
encouraging climate rather than of any 
fad or one-shot effort. He lists nine 
company characteristics which foster in- 
ventiveness and vigorous tmagineering. 





really a product of group activity it taps 
the life-time experience of each member of 
the group. Ideally, a chain reaction of spon- 
taneous responses is triggered off. Each re- 
sponse elicits another, and another, and 
another. There are variations in method as 
well as different arrangements of the group 
in order to fulfill particular objectives. 
There are at least three types of brain- 
storming: group, sub-group, and individual. 
The group methods consist of: (1) using the 
group in toto; and (2) dividing the group so 
that one-half assumes the “‘pro”’ side and 
the other half the ‘‘con"’ side, after which 
they reverse sides. The sub-group methods 
consist of two, three, or four individuals 
using 1) the procedure 
wherein one man suggests an idea, the sec- 
ond suggests another idea, the third dis- 
agrees with both and puts forth his own 
idea; and (2) the “‘and-also’’ procedure 
which is similar to the “‘tear-down’’ 
method except that the ideas are agreed 
upon as being good, but needing to be im- 


“‘tear-down”™’ 





BRAINSTORMING: ANOTHER 


proved upon or added onto. The individual 
methods usually consist of homework 
assignments—to hand in a series of solu- 
tions and ideas. 


BRAINSTORMING Has Its VALuE 


There is no question but that brain- 
storming has demonstrable value, that it 
can under proper circumstances be a potent 
force in creative thinking. Furthermore, a 
goodly number of organizations have insti- 
tuted training programs in creative think- 
ing, and the use of brainstorming as its 
chief vehicle, to enrich, revitalize, and 
develop the creative impulse of their 
people. In training programs—supervisory 
as well as executive—it has proven a most 
illuminating exercise in the development 
of creative effort. 

Yet, once such exposure or training 1s 
completed, what happens to the creative- 
ness of these people? It is stymied, side- 
tracked, talked away. It is lost or decimated 
by bureaucratic procedures, red-tape, defec- 
tive communication, exigencies, and other 
obstacles. Thus, another good training tool 
has fallen by the wayside—another 
‘‘gimmick”’ has had its day! At a time when 
creative thinking and problem-solving abil- 
ity have never been more needed, brain- 
storming has failed to provide industrial 
management with a productive tool, ex- 
cept for instances in the advertising and 
public relations fields. 


But Is TxHere SoMetTHING Better? 


What is wrong then? Why hasn't such 
a potentially practical instrument proven 
effective? The crux of the matter lies not in 
the training of individuals, not in the un- 
leashing of the creative impulse, but in the 
development and nurturing of a climate of 
acceptance and applicability of creative 
effort. 

What has curtailed creativeness, im- 
agination, and boldness in most industrial 
workers in the past has been the absence of 
recognition, reward, motivation- and a 
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permissive, democratic, accessible climate 
—rather than the failure to tap and un- 
loosen the latent or repressed brain power. 
The creative, dynamic potential is there, 
and always has been; brainstorming merely 
served as an agent for reviving it under a 
different set of circumstances. 

Brainstorming, as commonly employed 
today, can only be another “‘gimmick"’ at 
most. The real creative impulse which is 
imbedded in people requires no ‘‘gim- 
micks,’ no special appeals, no formal 
eclectic or didactic courses of training. 

Creativity emerges and effuses if the 
proper climate or atmosphere exists— 
satisfactory labor relations, free and open 
communication channels, interested and en- 
lightened management, ego-satisfaction, 
etc. When the proper climate prevails, 
ideas, solutions and suggestions are brought 
to the attention of management spontane- 
ously and informally, and are considered, 
evaluated and acted upon. Suitable recogni- 
tion, rewards and incentives are used, not 
as inducements or stimulants to creative 
effort, but rather to make fitting acknow]l- 
edgement of the people's unsolicited initia- 
tive, derived from a sense of pride, regard, 
Or interest in improving one’s job, one’s 
company, and one’s self. 

True creativity and its derived byprod- 
ucts can best be promoted and extracted, 
not by brainstorming nor by countless 
other one-shot efforts, but rather through 
the creation and existence of a democratic, 
permissive, and enlightened climate built 
upon reliance, trust, confidence, and good 
faith between management and the man- 
aged. 


PgopLe Don’t SparK AT COMMAND 


Opportunities for creativity and inge- 
nuity to flourish may be available, and all 
the requisite talents may be present—either 
due to native endowment or as a result of 
educative processes—yet worthwhile ef- 
forts fail to materialize. This may be due 
primarily to the socio-authoritative climate 
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existing in the organization. The best in- 
ventive and resourceful minds will not 
function properly unless the personal ego- 
drive, motivation, is present and stimulated 
by an unselfish desire to be of service to an 
unselfish organization. This comes about 
when management invites actions and 
deeds, and encourages and accepts and ap- 
plies the fruits of creative effort, and ade- 
quately rewards the inventive, the imagi- 
native, and the bold. 

The answer to continuing successful 
creative output will not be found ia develop- 
ing and training people to apply their cre- 
ative minds, but rather through the pur- 
poseful cultivation and nurturing of the 
kind of industrial atmosphere where cre- 
ative efforts erupt spontaneously and with- 
out straining. The creative mind does not 
produce on order, or by directive; nor are 
lures, inducements or training “‘gimmicks’’ 
essential to its functioning. 


Stcns Or A FavoraBLe CLIMATE 


A climate conducive to unbridled 
creative output is generally found in an or- 
ganization which possesses these character- 
istics: 

(1) Has provided for a liberal and pro- 
gressive employee relations program; 

(2) Places primary emphasis on human 
understanding and safety above produc- 
tivity; 

(3) Possesses sufficient organizational 
controls which are adhered to consistently 
and fairly, i.e., well-defined policies, objec- 
tives, lines of authority and responsibility; 

(4) Possesses a minimum of organiza- 
tional barriers, i.e., buck-passing tactics, 
no formal policies, inadequate communica- 
tions, red-tape; 

(5) Practices the “‘open door’’ policy, 
i.e., accessibility and receptivity to sugges- 
tions, advice; 

(6) Allows individuals ample time to 
think about problems and needs of the or- 
ganization; 


7) Permits a challenging, competitive 
and rewardive atmosphere to exist; 

8) Makes known and fully utilizes all 
channels of communication and permits 
access to all information, data, etc., except 
for confidential or classified materials; 

(9) Believes in the resourcefulness, 
wisdom, and creativeness of its personnel. 


Equitable Pay Essential 


(Continued from page 95) 


then, their attitude has been a defensive 
one—often of bitterness because their 
““trusted’’ employees have deserted them 
and the law says they must now deal with 
the union 

The manager who must deal with the 
professional business agent for the first 
time may feel himself at a great disad- 
vantage and become fearful. He is to be re- 
minded that the highway of fear is the 
shortest route to defeat. Although he may 
not be experienced in the art of negotiating, 
he should have no cause for fear. Certainly, 
if he would but know and use them, he 
possesses tools with which to handle the 
situation. Always remember that unioniza- 
tion is just one outward manifestation of 
your employee relations. 

Many a company has found itself *‘in 
the red’’ because they thought they were 
fulfilling their industrial relations obliga- 
tions by simply negotiating a contract once 
a year with a union. Positive industrial rela- 
tions means acting on—not reacting to— 
employee relations questions and problems. 
This can only be done if management de- 
votes the same time and talents to its hu- 
man resources as it has to developing the 
wonders of automation, spectacular sales 
promotions, and the Univac. 





“It would be sound business if whenever you grant 
a benefit to employees you would at the same time spend 
a constant percentage for interpretation. Never make 
the mistake of assuming that good deeds speak for 
themselves.”"— 
Dilman M. K. Smith 
Opinion Research Corp. 





As You Were Saying— 


“GIVES BLOOD FOR DAD IN PENNSYLVANIA” 


HAT headline in the May 23 issue of The 

Winchester News, employee publication 
of the Olin Mathieson Chemical Corpora- 
tion at New Haven, Conn., is the first pub- 
lished notice we have seen relating to the 
long illness of our editor, Ned Hay. There 
have been several clues in Personnel Journal 
which might have led you to suppose that 
all was not as it should be, editorially. But 
we who have been carrying on have been 
reluctant to come right out and say that the 
boss was “‘out of combat’; knowing his 
iron constitution and his extraordinary re- 
Cuperative powers, it wouldn't surprise us 
at all to welcome him back on the job 
before these words get into print. 

For many years Ned has been breezing 
through a schedule of work and play, often 
requiring several long or short hops by 
plane in a single week, which would have 
floored most of us long ago. We confidently 
expect he will be resuming business as usual 
before too long. 

Beyond that, there is little that we can 
say. The trouble, whatever it is, seems to be 
something so obscure that it stumps the 
physicians. There have been at least two 
operations, and several groups of blood 
transfusions—blood having been given not 
only by his sons but by a number of his 
associates in his management-consultant 
business. We know that Ned's many good 


friends among our readers, and in the 
business world in general, join with us in 
wishing him a speedy recovery. 

But to get back to the headline above— 
we are indebted to Mrs. Audrey Heusser, 
editor of Winchester News, for sending us 
an advance copy. The story under the head- 
line reads, in part, as follows: 


“When Peter Hay, a group leader in Film 
Research, gave his ninth pint of blood last 
Thursday, he knew exactly who the beneficiary 
would be. It was earmarked to be the fourth pint 
transferred to the account of his father, Edward 
N. Hay, at the University of Pennsylvania 
Hospital in Philadelphia. 

“During the early part of the year, Hay’s 
father received five blood transfusions, the 
charge for which would have been $50 a pint if 
not replaced. Since he has been a regular donor 
over the past six years, Hay contacted John 
Link, chairman of the blood program, to see 
what could be done about an out-of-state trans- 
fer of his donations . . . . Hay’s brother, living 
in Wisconsin, arranged the transfer of one 
pint credited to him.” 


The story ends with the statement that 
‘Last week's bloodmobile collected a total 
of 291 pints, only nine pints short of the 
quota."’ A mighty fine way to bring the 
value of a blood donor program home to 
employees, I thought. 

HarrIsON TERRELL 


I LIKE MY PEOPLE, SAYS THE BOSS 


HE statement which appears on our in- 
T side cover page was paired up with a 
statement entitled “‘I like the people who 
work for me, says the Boss, because:”’ 
Editor James Keith of the 3M Mecapuons, 
published by Minnesota Mining and Manu- 
facturing Company of St. Paul, Minnesota, 
in publishing this feature advised both the 
employees and the bosses to read both state- 


ments and examine their own attitudes and 
practices in their light. All of the points in 
the two statements, Mr. Keith says, are 
based on actual expressions received from 
the employees and their bosses. The reasons 
why the boss likes his people: 


1. They have a spirit of teamwork. 
2. Their criticisms are constructive. 
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. They are enthusiastic. 
. They exercise their initiative. 
. They are ambitious. 
. They are aggressive in their work ... 
persistent. 

7. They are reliable. 

8. They cooperate. 

g. They are sincere. 

10. They know how to handle people 
graciously. 

11. They express honest opinions even if 
they don’t agree with me. 


OY” b» vw 


_ 





2. They like their jobs. 
13. They are conscientious . . . they don’t 
waste time. 

14. They have pleasant personalities. 

15. Their language and expressions are of 
the highest. 

16. They are not gossip mongers. 

17. They do not bring personal problems 
to work. 

18. They are loyal to me as an individual 
and as a member of management. 


WE TOO MUST ORGANIZE 


His paper by Robert I. Weil, personnel 
T manager with The Puritan Sportswear 
Corp., Altoona, Pennsylvania, and secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Industrial Relations 
Association of Blair County (Penna.), will 
be of special interest because of the guest 
editorial by Mr. Spates which leads off this 
issue. Says Mr. Weil: 


The January 1958 issue of Personnel Journal 
contained a report of an address by Professor 
Thomas Spates before the New York Personnel 
Management Association, in which Mr. Spates 
advocated a national personnel association to 
answer criticism of our profession. I couldn't 
agree more, though I would go further than the 
reported suggestions in this article. There is a 
crying need first of all to establish personnel 
work as a profession, and then to set standards 
for the profession. 

In the male help-wanted columns of a 
large metropolitan newspaper there recently 
appeared an advertisement reading: ‘‘ PERSONNEL 
AssisTANT, college degree pref., must be able to 
type 40w.p.m., excellent ground floor opportu- 
nity, $265 mo. Write box... ."’. Imagine such 
an advertisement for accountants, engineers, or 
other professionals. Note the clerical require- 
ments, the education required, the compensa- 
tion offered. 

How many “personnel managers’’ have 
you run into who were once the boss’ secretary, 
or the general foreman, or the time study engi- 
neer? A few of these individuals of course in 
time acquire the necessary background to do a 
professional job, but most of them wear the title, 


do an inadequate job, and give our profession 
a bad name. Again, imagine the company 
accountant or M. E. being **promoted"’ from the 
ranks! 

How many top executives, especially in 
smaller companies, realize the possible financial 
losses that result from a poor personnel depart- 
ment? Most of our contributions to the efficiency 
of the productive process are intangible—re- 
duced absence, less turn-over, better selection, 
improved morale, good collective bargaining. 
These things are hard to sell. They do not bear 
a readily discernible price tag. And so, many 
companies ignore them, or turn them over to 
quacks. 

Local personnel associations have become 
widespread in recent years. It is now time to 
weld these into a whole on a national and state 
basis. After all, virtually every other profession 
is so organized. In my opinion, such a national 
organization should have the following pro- 
gram: 

1) The definition of personnel work. How 
does it differ from industrial engineering and 
public relations. Should it be sub-divided into 
such specialities as Labor-Management Rela- 
tions, Job Evaluation and Rate Setting, Selec- 
tion and Placement? 

2) Setting professional standards of educa- 
tion and experience. This would of necessity 
also include review of the curricula of the vari- 
ous uMiversities, and the encouragement of 
these universities to offer specialized courses. 

3.) The recommendation of minimum salary 
standards in the personnel field. This would also 
require the gathering of salary information. 
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4) Legislative representation to all levels 
of government to carry out the programs of the 
association. 

5) Professional and public relations to 
“‘sell’’ the program and standards. 

The slogan of such an association could 
perhaps be ‘A Personnel Professional in Every 
Business." 

The Personnel Journal is in an excellent 
position to get the ball rolling, not only through 
its editorial columns, but perhaps by sponsoring 
regional meetings for the purpose of organizing 
such an association. 


IN THIS CORNER...(OBSERVATIONS BY H. M. T.) 


ou can't keep a good man down— 
partes Victor Riesel, the labor colum- 
nist who was blinded by an acid thrower, 
nor Ned Hay, who from his hospital bed 
sent me a recent Riesel column. In the 
column, Riesel wrote that conference rooms 
had been reserved for three days in a hotel 
in Hershey, Pennsylvania. Labor and man- 
agement leaders met there in June at the 
invitation of Lee Minton, president of the 
AFL-CIO Glass Bottle Blowers Interna- 
tional. Mr. Minton is also a member of the 
executive board of AFL-CIO. 

What struck Ned Hay about this was 
that Minton called the labor-management 
group together—not to talk contracts or 
wages, but to discuss ways in which com- 
panies of the Glass Container Manufac- 
turers Institute and their union workers can 
cooperate to maintain sales and full em- 
ployment as nearly as possible. 

This is not the first time this broad- 
gauged union leader has been hailed in 
these pages for constructive action of a 
kind not ordinarily looked for from labor 
men. There was a piece headed ‘Union 
Leaders Study Job Evaluation’’ in Novem- 
ber 1957, and Mr. Minton was the “‘hero’’ 
of that story too. May his kind increase! 

* * * 

Robert Clair of Boston comments on 
‘‘Use Those Lunch Hours’’, which appeared 
in our April issue. In the piece a Canadian 

















































(Editor's query: What about the Amer- 
ican Society for Personnel Administration? 
This is a going organization—perhaps not 
going too fast, but going. Is it potentially 
the organization wanted by Mr. Weil, Mr. 
Spates and others? If not, what is lacking 
which some energetic backers couldn't sup- 
ply? Isn't it true that several unsuccessful 
attempts have been made to form a strong 
national organization? Would Mr. Weil 
and others scuttle ASPA and start again 
from scratch? We are sincerely asking. ) 


subscriber had suggested scheduling movies, 
recreational activities, talks on civic and 
personal affairs, and so on, for the noon- 
break to relieve employees of *‘relaxed bore- 
dom." We asked how many employees 
would be willing to “‘give up”’ part of their 
lunch hours for this sort of thing. Mr. Clair 
says, ‘Instead of ‘giving up a part’ of the 
lunch hour, why not conduct the meeting 
during the entire lunch hour while the 
participants are eating? It’s being done.’ 
* * * 

One of the most popular articles we 
have published in a long time, judging by 
the number of requests for extra copies and 
reprint permission, was the one by J. H. 
Gunnells and L. W. Riley, Jr., in our 
January issue. The heading was ‘Advice 
to a Trainee Fresh from College.’ Mr. 
Gunnels, who was labor relations super- 
visor at the Camden, New Jersey, plant of 
Campbell Soup Company, is now manager 
of employee relations with Fieldcrest Mills, 
Inc., at Spray, N.C. He wrote us early in 
March that up to that time about 25 com- 
panies had requested copies or permission 
to reprint. A number more have been heard 
from since then. 

Among the interested companies were 
such as General Electric, Socony-Mobile, 
Phillips Petroleum, Owens-Illinois, Union 
Bag and Paper, Illinois Bell Telephone, 
Burlington Industries, Commonwealth Edi- 
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son, Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, 
The South Carolina National Bank, East- 
man Kodak, Shell Oil, Combustion Engi- 
neering. Many companies intend to make 
100 Or more copies, for use in training pro- 
grams and so on. 

In every issue there will be two, three 
or more articles which are picked up and 
re-printed, usually by themselves for sepa- 
rate distribution within a company, but 
often in company publications and in 
papers having general circulation. This is 
highly gratifying both to Personnel Journal 
editors and to the authors whose material 
is reprinted and thus gets a wider audience 
than we can give it by ourselves. The author 
makes himself and his ideas widely known. 
I don’t know whether any budding, and 
later famed, authors have gotten their start 
by Personnel Journal publication, but it 
wouldn't be too surprising. 

The author is always notified when a 
request to reprint his article is received. In 
this connection, one of our March authors 
wrote: “Thanks for telling me the Port of 
New York Authority has asked permission 
to reprint my article . . . I appreciate your 
letting me know. In view of the fact that 
you folks are so very good to work with, 
I shall try soon to finish another article for 
you.” 

* * x 

Alden C. Skyrud, training officer with 
the Colorado Department of Highways at 
Denver, writes about Richard M. Gordon's 
article in April, headed “‘Do We Train the 
Wrong People?’’ This, says Mr. Skyrud, 
‘‘poses a very real problem for all in the 
training field. I agree with what he says, 
but wonder just how best to sell supervi- 
sors on releasing their non-titled (non- 
supervisory) hourly-paid workers for super- 
visory training in orientation, job instruc- 
tion, counseling, etc. Some supervisors, at 
least, would not agree to release their 
‘leadmen’ for such training, because they 
would believe they were releasing a part of 
their own responsibilities.’’ Mr. Skyrud 


belongs to the Rocky Mountain chapter of 
the ASTD and plans a discussion of the sub- 
ject for one of the Chapter’s regular 
monthly meetings. He is reprinting the 
Gordon article for distribution to the mem- 
bers in advance of the meeting, so that the 
members will be prepared to discuss the 
matter constructively. 
* *” * 

F. §S. Paranaskis, personnel officer 
of the Veterans Administration Hospital, 
which employs 250 people at Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania, is disappointed (to put it mildly!) 
with the conclusion of Messrs. Kronenber- 
ger and Mellenbruch as stated in their 
February article, ‘‘Kentucky Personnel Men 
Favor Psychology and Commerce Courses."’ 
The article ended with this paragraph: 
“From this study it is obvious that manage- 
ment today is far from insisting that per- 
sonnel directors be professionally trained. 
Many companies are still satisfied to accept 
a personable, pleasant appearing person, 
but without specialized or professional 
training and experience, as their personnel 
manager. ' 


No college degree, says Mr. Paranaskis, 
necessarily guarantees all of the qualifications 
needed in a personnel manager. *‘As a personnel 
manager without a degree but with several 
years of college work, including a heavy concen- 
tration of graduate courses in personnel adminis- 
tration, philosophy, psychology, and English, 
membership in several personnel associations, 
and twelve years of on-the-job training in 
personnel, I feel infinitely better professionally 
trained and educated than the new college 
graduate entering the personnel field. I am sure 
there are many other personnel managers in 
similar circumstances. 

‘The study did not show that the personnel 
managers without a degree immediately entered 
their positions after being supervisors, in plant 
production, clerks, etc. It showed that they were 
in these positrons before becoming ‘personnel 
people,’ indicating that perhaps many of them 
were well trained in subordinate personnel 
positions. 

‘I feel sure management seeks more than 
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‘personable, pleasant appearing persons’ in 
selecting their personnel managers.’’ Mr. 
Paranaskis adds that he thought the article 
and study very good except for the offending 
paragraph. 

* = * 

Verses under the title ‘Lament of the 
Psychologist’s Wife’’ appeared on the inside 
first cover page of our June issue. We asked 
if anyone knew who wrote them. Tilden 
Harrison, associate secretary, personnel 
services, of the National Council of the 
Y.M.C.A. of the U.S.A., New York City, 
wrote us that they were by Sonya Saroyan 
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and appeared in the December 1955 Atlantic 
Monthly. Donald B. Snyder of the Atlantic 
staff, however, asks us to “‘please include 
the Atlantic out’’ in any apology we wish 
to make. It seems that the verses first ap- 
peared in the June 1950 Cosmopolitan and 
were published by the Atlantic without 
knowledge of that fact. The Atlantic in 
February 1956 apologized to the author, 
Beatrice Allen, to whom we now do the 
same. One stanza of the poem got lost along 
the way to the Atlantic. Apparently the 
original title was ‘Lament of the Wife of a 
Psychoanalyst.”’ 


CITY GOVERNMENT TRAINS MANAGERS 


HAT is Called “‘a unique and pioneer- 

\ \ ing experience’’ in the training of mu- 
nicipal supervisory employees is reported 
by D. Robert Vanderburg, who is an indus- 
trial consultant associated with the public 
services division of Northern Michigan Col- 
lege, Marquette, Michigan. “‘To the best 
of our knowledge,’’ says Mr. Vanderburg, 
“only two other cities—Saginaw, Michi- 
gan, and Beverly Hills, California—have 
ever attempted such a municipal training 
program. The program was tailored to meet 
the needs of department heads, their assist- 
ants and others in supervisory positions.”’ 
A digest of the final report, made to city 
manager George T. Meholick, Jr., follows. 


The city manager and the college's indus- 
trial consultant held numerous planning meet- 
ings. Subject matter, possible instructors, 
methods of instruction, times and places of 
instruction, were a few things that had to be 
determined. Finally a complete program was put 
before the city manager. This was then presented 
to the mayor for discussion with city commis- 
sioners. 

Objectives of the program were basic. A 
need fora more contented and loyal working force 
is a key to successful governmental operation. 
Industry and the federal government have rather 
conclusively determined that the most impor- 
tant factor in obtaining better production and 
relationships came as a result of proper, intelli- 


gent relationships of the supervisors with their 
people. Perhaps the greatest source of friction, 
inefficiency, waste and ill-feeling is the lack of 
trained, capable men who represent management 
to the workers. With this in mind, the following 
48-hour program was set up. 


Leadership and Authority—3 hours 


What factors make for real leadership? 
Types of leaders, how to be the best and most 
accepted kind of leader. What are the sources of 
authority? Kinds of authority and how to use 
them. 


Communications, Oral and Written—g hours 


The ability to communicate with people 
on all levels, orally or in writing. Understanding 
and being understood. The ability and ways to 
catry out imstructions objectively without 
allowing personal bias or feelings to interfere. 
Methods for good, sound communications, up, 
down and across the organization. 


Human Relations—6 hours 


Understanding and working through 
people. Developing the ability to get things 
done through people. Knowing and treating 
people as individuals. 


Types of Organization and Services—6 hours 


Kinds of services the public asks govern- 
ment to perform. Types of organization, line, 
staff, committee, and combinations of these. 
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Reasons for organizations. How these organiza- 
tions function in municipal government. Their 
weaknesses and strength. Where individuals fit 
into the organization. The best types of organi- 
zation for public bodies. 


Business Economics—6 hours 


The basic facts of money and economics. 
The reasons for a city budget, its control and 
reasons for control. 


Labor and Public Relations—g hours 


Relationships of supervisors with men and 
the relationship of supervisors and their crews 
with the public. Relations that create proper 
attitudes and win public acceptance. The manner 
in which to get along with city employees 
and how to build an efficient organization so 
that mutual respect, trust and loyalty will 
emerge. 


Group Leadership—g hours 


How to conduct group meetings to obtain 
participation and to share thinking and ideas 
from the group, especially as applied to conduct- 
ing department and staff meetings. Emphasis on 
group participation and how to acquire maxi- 
mum benefits for efficient operation through 
group activity. Creating in employees the feeling 
of belonging, being a part of the organization. 


Tug ProGraM DescriBED 


Instructors were obtained from the staff 
of Northern Michigan College, Michigan State 
University, Public Institutions and Upper 
Peninsula industry. The sessions were kept very 
informal, and group participation was strongly 
encouraged. It is felt that the free and unin- 
hibited participation of the city personnel was a 
major reason for the success of the program. 

The program was begun on December 3, 
1957, and ran for 8 weeks under the direction 
of Mr. Vanderburg. There were 45 city em- 
ployees in attendance. The 45 men and women 
were divided into a morning group of 23 and 
an afternoon group of 22. Each group was mixed 
regarding departments and positions. Each 
session was 3 hours long, with time taken out for 
a coffee break. 

Evaluations of each session as to content 
and capability of instruction were made. These 
unsigned evaluations were used as a means of 


constantly improving the program. For example, 
films were found to be unpopular and as a result 
were discontinued. More time and information 
was requested on Public and Human Relations, 
with the result that more than the originally 
scheduled time was spent in these areas. Final 
evaluations of the entire program also were 
conducted. 

The participants were informed at the out- 
set of the program that the school consultant 
would provide the City Manager with written 
reports concerning pertinent information that 
came out of the meetings, but that no names or 
identification of the persons involved would be 
made. Because of the mixture of the groups and 
careful wording of the reports, this proved 
successful and in no way inhibited the partici- 
pants. It was felt to be very important that such 
confidences not be violated. 

The instructors, without exception, stated 
they had never worked with a more enthusiastic 
and interested group. The instructors were in- 
formed prior to their sessions to encourage group 
participation and to key their material as much 
as was possible to the needs of municipal govern- 
ment supervisors. 

The course was concluded with an Awaids 
Dinner. This was the only time the groups met 
in the evening. Regular classes met from 9:00 
A.M. to noon, and from 1:30 P.M. to 4:30 
P.M. 

Evaluations of the entire program were 
made at the dinner by an elected delegate of 
each group. They rated the course very high and 
suggested this type of training be continued, 
with more time spent on human, public and 
labor relations, communications, and group 
dynamics. They stressed the importance of 
group participation and spoke highly of the 
level of instruction. In addition to the informa- 
tion they received, they felt this program had 
given them an opportunity to know each other 
much better as individuals. They acquired an 
appreciation ot the problems and headaches 
encountered in other city departments. They 
expressed a stronger loyalty to, and support of, 
each other. 





“I have yet to find the man, however great or exalted 
his station, who did not do better work and put forth 
greater effort under a spirit of approval than he would 
ever do under a spirit of criticism.” 

—Charles M. Schwab 














Cases ON HuMAN RELaTIONS IN MANAGE- 
MENT. By Richard P. Calhoun, E. William 
Noland and Arthur M. Whitehill, Jr. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, 1958. 444 pages. $6.00. 


This volume contains 75 case studies 
regarding human relations problems derived 
from various business situations. They are 
the tangible results of the field research 
financed by the Ford Foundation and the 
Business Foundation of the University of 
North Carolina. These cases were written 
by members of Executive Programs at the 
University of North Carolina and point up 
the possibilities of long-term cooperation 
between faculty members and businessmen, 
thus refining both theory and practice. 

The cases range from simple to complex 
situations and run the gamut from a single 
department to an entire organization. They 
include problems related to marketing, pro- 
duction, finance, control, personnel, re- 
search and general management. The intro- 
ductory section provides excellent material 
for understanding and using the case 
method. The net result of this discussion of 
day-to-day problems is that the reader 
gains further insight into analysis, decision 
making and action in human relations situ- 
ations concerning management. 

ARTHUR LERNER 
Psychology Department 
Los Angeles City College 


Better Business CoMMUNICATION. By 
Dennis Murphy. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York, 1957. pp vil, 306. $4.50 


This book takes off from the rather 
sweeping premise that “‘management 7s 
communication; job fulfillment 7s commu- 
nication.’’ With this assumption it is under- 
standable that the author's inclusion of 
material is generous to the point of being 
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sweeping. On the other hand, all the infor- 
mation and hints which are offered, from 
the ways of logical thinking, to how to 
carry on a long-distance telephone conver- 
sation or write a good report, are practical 
and useful. 

The treatment is on the elementary 
side, but the book should be popular with 
many who never finished high school. It 
would make a helpful text in a course for 
supervisors. 

There is not much about the psycho- 
logical inwardness of the communication 
process as a meeting, interchange, shared 
participation of minds in acceptance of 
some change of view looking to a change 
of conduct. Somehow, communication is 
made to seem an easier act than it seems to 
me in reality to be. But enough aspects and 
forms of the communicative intention and 
effort are considered to give the reader a 
widened range of awareness and an ex- 
tended reference to methods that can be 
brought into use. 

Each chapter has “‘case studies’’ which 
should sharpen the student's perception of 
the points made. 

Orpway TEaD 


Tue University Question: WxHo SHouLp 
Go? Wuo Suoutp Pay? By Willson Wood- 
side. Foreword by F. Cyril James. The 
Ryerson Press, Toronto, 1958. 199 pages. 
$5.00 


The writer, foreign editor of The Com- 
mentator and a well known broadcaster on 
radio and T.V., reviews the problems of 
Canada’s thirty-four institutions classified 
as Universities and provides statistical 
tables nowhere else available in one volume. 

At present less than 10% of Canadians 
in the eighteen to twenty-one age group 
attend university; in U. S. A. the figure is 
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approximately 30%. Because of the increas- 
ing population and the increasing percent- 
age of the population likely to attend uni- 
versity the problems facing the universities 
are enormous. The constitutional issues, 
(education is a provincial matter) are dealt 
with informatively and objectively. The 
problem in Quebec is carefully analysed. 
Several references are made to the gener- 
osity, the breadth of outlook and the con- 
cern of industry with these many problems. 
A complete outline of available scholar- 
ships is included. 

An excellent source book for anyone 
interested in attending, or learning about, 
Canadian Universities. 

D. N. S. Rosertson 

Employee Relations Department 

DuPont Company of Canada 
(1956) Limited 


HANDLING BarRRIERS IN COMMUNICATION: 
Lecture-Discussions and Conferee’s Hand- 
book. By Irving J. Lee and Laura L. Lee. 


Harper & Brothers, New York, 1957. 
Paper cover, plastic ring binding. 226 
pages. $5. 


I do not recall a book on this subject 
that should be more useful in a training 
course for supervisors or other business 
people. The book is based on a series of 
lecture-discussions given to an Illinois Bell 
Telephone group in 1955 by the first-named 
author, who died soon after conducting 
the experimental course. His widow, Laura 
Lee, took the detailed notes of the course 
which had been made by an Illinois Bell 
man and added to them from her knowledge 
of her husband's ideas and methods. The 
course is said to have been so successful 
that AT&T is continuing to use it to train 
leaders. 

The volume contains discussions for 
eight meetings. The chapters deal with The 
person who jumps to conclusions, The 
person who closes his mind, The person who 


listens only to words, Giving and getting 
information, Making assignments, Making 
corrections, Getting a group to talk to- 
gether, and Overview. 

One of Dr. Lee’s favorite demonstra- 
tions when he lectured at Northwestern 
University was to show that it’s almost 
impossible to say something that everyone 
will understand; that “‘there is probably 
no such thing as an instruction that can’t 
be misinterpreted by somebody."’ He didn’t 
know how to draw a triangle, he said. The 
students were to instruct him—to tell him 
what to do on the board. The account 
tells how the teacher was able to misinter- 
pret every instruction and never produce 
an uncontaminated triangle. 


H. M. T. 


HuMAN UNDERSTANDING IN INDUSTRY... 
A Guide for Supervisors. By William C. 
Menninger, M.D., and Harry Levinson. 
Science Research Associates, Chicago 10, 
1956. Paper covered, 102 pages, $2.25. 
Leader's Guide for the book, 26 pages, $.50. 
Quantity discounts. 


The two authors, both associated with 
The Menninger Foundation, have a gift 
for putting fundamental psychological prin- 
ciples into simple language and homely 
stories which speak to the working man 
who, perhaps, does not have too much book 
learning. The knack is amply demonstrated 
in this small and unpretentious book which, 
it seems to me, might be as useful as many 
a bigger book in teaching a line supervisor 
how to understand himself and his people 
better and get along better with himself 
and them. The authors’ purpose, tliey say, 
was not to give pat answers on human 
relations but to present a point of view. 
The six chapters are designed for six train- 
ing sessions. In the back are a two-page list 
of readings, and blank pages for notes. I 
give this a four-star rating. 

H. M. T. 





ON OTHER MAGAZINE MENUS 


ON OTHER MAGAZINE MENUS 


REAPPRAISAL OF ApprRAISALs. By Philip R. Kelly, 
ten pages in the May-June Harvard Business 
Review. The thesis is that there is considerable 
feeling that many methods of appraisal cause 
more friction than amity and do more harm than 
good. Mr. Kelly, who is manager of personnel 
research services with the American Cyanamid 
Company, tells about various kinds of apprais- 
als which are being used today and suggests 
an alternative. The manager should not attempt 
the appraisal of any worker in isolation, but 
only with consideration of his, the manager's, 
influence and that of the organization. The 
author suggests the phrase “organization 
review"’ to replace the rather disquieting 
‘‘appraisal."’ If your library has this magazine, 
don’t fail to read this well-reasoned article. 





Now, Wuire Corrars Get Frayep. A staff- 
written story of a little over a page in Business 
Week for May 31. Salaried office people are now 
feeling the retrenchment pinch. Some companies 
are cutting salaries, others letting people go, 
still others shortening the weekly working 
hours and paying proportionately less. “The 
actual saving in dollars and cents is often 
dubious, but executives think economy is good 
psychology." In the same issue: ‘‘Court Has Its 
Say on Extra Pay’’—a piece about a deferred 
compensation plan tied to a market price for 
stock after an individual's retirement. The court 
said this was “‘irrational’’ and “‘compensated 
executives in excess of their worth to the 
company.”’ 





Future Executives—Hanpe Wit Care. By 
William B. Given, Jr. in the May Dun’s Review 
and Modern Industry; some three pages. Mr. 
Given, chairman of American Brake Shoe Com- 
pany, author of ‘‘Bottom-Up Management’’ 
and ‘‘Reaching Out in Management’ (both 
Harper) says that many potentially-able college 
graduates, recruited at considerable cost, become 
disillusioned and discouraged because of poor 
supervision and handling as trainee-apprentices 
in their first year or so on the job. The author 
tells how his company handles them with care. 





LreGaL AND HistoricaAL BACKGROUND OF THE 
Ricut-To-Worx Dispute. By Gordon S. Skinner, 


associate professor of labor relations at the 
University of Cincinnati; some nine pages in 
Labor Law Journal for June. A good article for the 
person who really wants to see both sides of 
‘“right-to-work”’ and make up his own mind. 





You, Too, Can Roxe-Pray. By Harold B. 
Schmidhauser of the AMA in the March Journal 
of the American Society of Training Directors; it is 
late to mention this item but it is too good to 
pass up. Nine pages. The subhead is: ‘* The basics 
of role-taking, including definitions of terms, 
sample case histories and bibliography.’’ Ap- 
parently, role-playing is adding terms to our 
language: auto drama, auxiliary ego, cold role- 
taking, hot role-taking, multiple role-taking, 
mirror effect, mirror technique, surplus reality, 
and so on. The terms are defined. Four excellent 
examples of role-playing results are given. One 
concerns the role-playing wife who saved her 
husband's job; he was a marketing v.p. Another 
is headed: *’ Technicians reverse quit rate—after 
chief's try at role-reversal.”’ 





Prositems OF A New PersONNEL DEPARTMENT. 
By W. Holley of Australia’s Department of 
Labour and National Service, in the March 
number of the Department's Personnel Practice 
Bulletin. This is a six-page piece about the 
establishment of a personnel department in a 
relatively small Australian company which had 
not had one previously. Two men were tried and 
failed as personnel directors; the third had 
recently been put on the job when the report 
was written. The difficulties encountered in 
getting the cooperation of key men and winning 
acceptance for the personnel function are de- 
scribed in some detail. This is No. 1 of Volume 
14 of the Bulletin, priced at 12/6 per year. 
Address: Melbourne, Australia. 





Quick Mepicrne ror Your Executive READING 
Loan. By Philip R. Headings in the April issue 
of Business Horizons; 12 pages. The blurb asks; 
“Do you really know how to read? Although 
not many people do, this shortcoming is by no 
means incurable.’’ Prescription for the burdened 
executive: Shake down the paper work of your 
organization to avoid overlapping; Carefully 
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delegate as much reading as possible; Delegate as 
much as possible of the weeding-out process; 
Know and use available skilled specialist 
services; Improve your reading efficiency. The 
article itself may help an executive cope better 
with his reading. In the same issue: *‘ Perspective 
on the Organization Man” by John H. Mueller, 
g pages. This is the second number of an impres- 
sively fine magazine—160 pages—published by 
Indiana University School of Business, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana. The quarterly sells at $2 per 
copy, $6.50 a year. 





PREPARATION AND Use or THE COMPANY CREED: 
Results of a Survey. This is a two-page report in 
the April issue of Management News, an cight- 
page bulletin of the American Management 
Association. Most companies, says the report, 
feel that there is value in a creed which spells out 
company objectives and basic policies, but the 
chief value is in drawing up the creed. One 
respondent is quoted as saying, ‘The formula- 
tion of company policies was a most stimulating 
and constructive experience for the executives 


About the Authors 


(‘Continued from page go 
ps 


D. Robert Vanderburg, industrial consultant 
of the Public Services Division of Northern 
Michigan College, at Marquette, for some 
eighteen months, develops and conducts training 
programs for industrial, business and other 
organizations. Mr. Vanderburg graduated from 
Western Michigan University and for some 
years served variously as employment manager, 
safety, labor relations and training director with 
the Sealed Power Corporation of Muskegon, the 
Oldberg Manufacturing Company of Grand 
Haven, both in Michigan, and with the Celotex 
Corporation in their plants over the nation. 


Brainwashin ge” 


A reference to “‘brainwashing’’ appears in 
an item about the employee publication Volts 
and Jolts on page 118. Robert A. Bachmann, 
personnel manager of the S & C Electric Com- 
pany and editor of the publication, writes us in 
part: 

‘‘ Brainwashing to us means coercing people 
to think the way you want them to think, under 


involved. It forced a clarification of thinking, a 
re-evaluation of past practices, and a determina- 
tion of future courses of action. Many companies 
give life to their creeds by reviewing them every 
year or so. In the same issue: An editorial by 
Lawrence A. Appley, AMA president, about the 
impact of organization upon people. “‘Indivi- 
duals who have competency and self-confidence 
in areas of work required for the attainment of 
great goals can make far greater contributions— 
and get far more personal satisfaction as part of 
an organization devoted to the attainment of 
those goals than under any other conditions." 
He Proses tHE Human Sout. By Ernest O. 
Hauser, about three pages in the May 24 Saturday 
Evening Post. If you have only a smattering of 
psychology you'll enjoy this short piece about 
Carl Gustav Jung, the great Swiss psychiatrist. 
The article is not profound but tells how Jung’s 
therapy differs from that of Freud; the two 
had several meetings and exchanged some 300 
letters. Even those who have taken psychology 
courses may learn something from it. 


the guise of providing educational or entertain- 
ing material. Many house organs do this, 
whether they admit it or not, by constantly 
printing articles on how good the company is 
what management thinks, what management 


’ 


expects of its employees, what management is 


doing for its employees, etc 


‘This should not be the purpose of an em- 
ployee magazine . The 

Volts & Jolts 
all we have to sell. We like for our people to 
get to know more about each other, and we 


1¢ sole purpose of our 
is to create goodwill. That's 


purposely strive for a ‘one-big-happy-family’ 
flavor. 

‘We also would like for our employees to 
know more about their company—its products, 
its organization, its physical plant, its markets, 
its goals and its future. . . . Then, if in the proc- 
ess of reading this type of information, the 
employee happens to think that S & C is a good 
place to work and that management is doing an 
effective job, very well and good. But if he 
arrives at this conclusion, it is purely his own 
opinion and not something we ‘hammered’ at 
him with each issue.”’ 





Personnel Research 


Use or Soctometric PEER NoMINATIONS IN 
Mepicat Epucation Resgarcu. By Albert 
J. Kubany, General Motors Institute. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 41, No. 6, 
December 1957, 389-394. 


The author was interested in finding a 
more realistic measure of student quality in 
medical schools, which might be used to 
improve the selection of medical students. 
Medical research has been hampered by the 
lack of such measures, particularly in the 
last two years of medical school. In these 
years the instruction is less academic and 
more clinical. The instructors see the stu- 
dents for shorter periods of time and have 
less opportunity to draw distinctions be- 
tween students. The students have more 
time to observe each other candidly and 
comprehensively. 

The subjects were 87 medical students 
at the University of Pittsburgh and they 
made their nominations a month before 
graduation. Eleven factors were used such 
as (A) “Medical Facts,’" (G) ‘‘Calm in 
Emergency,’ (CH) ‘‘Community Medical 
Leader.”’ 

Each student was asked to name three 
classmates who would be best in the future 
on each of the given variables. No negative 
nominations were asked for and an attempt 
was made to control for the influence of 
slight acquaintance. Peer nominations were 
compared with evaluations of instructors 
and with course grades. Instructors and 
peers agreed fairly well on some factors but 
there was practically no relationship be- 
tween instructor and peer judgment of stu- 
dent integrity or recognition of his own 
limitations. Students have a unique set of 
values, which seems to affect their evalua- 
tion of each other's medical effectiveness. 

The question of the proper role of peer 
nominations in a medical or professional 


Reviewed by Margaret W. Moore, Ph.D. 


school is discussed. It is suggested that 
evaluation is the proper role of the instruc- 
tor and that peer nominations should not 
have a place in determining class standing 
or recommendations for positions. How- 
ever, such nominations might well be 
gathered for research purposes. 

The methods used and the questions 
discussed would have relevance in certain 
types of personnel selection research. 


VALIDATION OF THE MINNESOTA SCALE OF 
PARENTAL OccuPATIONS AND A MobpIFIca- 
TION OF THE WARNER OccuPATIONAL RATING 
Scace. By Harry Beilin, University of 
Minnesota. Journal of Applied Psychology 
Vol. 41, No. 6, December 1957, 373-376. 


There are various ways of indicating 
socio-economic status, and occupation is 
often selected as a criterion. The Minnesota 
Scale of Parental Occupations has been in 
use since 1925 without revision, and there 
are indications that the occupational struc- 
ture of our economy has changed consider- 
ably since that time. The second scale 
considered is a revision by Beilin of the 
original Warner Occupational Rating Scale. 
The Warner scale is based on the belief that 
the crucial difference in the socioeconomic 
levels is not in regard to field of work, but 
rather the /evel of an occupation within a 
field. In the Minnesota Scale, for example, 
the professions are grouped as Class 1. In 
the Warner scale, on the other hand, the 
professions range over a number of levels 
and the same is true of the skilled occupa- 
tions. 

The author's object was to validate 
these two scales under present-day condi- 
tions, using material and cultural posses- 
sions as criteria. The material scale reflects 
the possession of such things as: central 
heating, refrigerator, automatic washer, 
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etc. The cultural score includes such things 
as: the reading of newspapers, the number 
of books possessed, etc. A personal data 
sheet was prepared and administered to 8th 
and roth grade students in a high school in 
St. Paul. This gave the occupation of the 
father and the information about material 
and cultural possessions. 

The results indicated substantial but 
not high correlations and led to some ques- 


tioning about the adequacy of the criteria. 
It seems probable that material possessions 
and to some extent cultural items are now 
so widely distributed in the population that 
they no longer act as adequate socio- 
economic differentiators. The author sug- 
gests the need for revision of the occupa- 
tional scales to bring them up to date, and 
for care in the selection of criteria for de- 
fining levels of social and economic status. 


Across the Editor's Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Tue WestcHesteR PERSONNEL Man- 
AGEMENT AssociATION, Westchester, N. Y. 
had Joe Shaw, president of Associated 
Industries of New York, as the speaker at 
the April meeting. Mr. Shaw reports an- 
nually to the group on actions taken during 
the legislature session. He told how in- 
dustry is being taken by labor, aided by the 
sit-on-the-hands attitude of business people 
all over the State of New York. This year's 
talk was, as usual (says the Association 
Newsletter) one that showed we are not 
even holding our own as far as labor is con- 
cerned, and the main reason seems to be that 
labor is organized and management isn’t. 
The Newsletter refers to the Personnel 
Journal's item on the Association which 
spoke of a “brief Newsletter.’ ‘‘That,’’ says 
the editor, ‘brings up a point of contention 
The briefness of the Newslerter is the result 
of the loud vociferation of certain members 
banded together under the sign of the 
Sputnick. Also it is possibly due to the fact 
that many of the members of this cumulo- 
nimbus exploratory group have been very 
conspicuous by their absence.’’ Anyone else 
have the same complaint? 


THe New York PEersoNNEL MANAGE- 


MENT AssociaATION took a look at itself in 
the May issue of the NYPMA Bulletin. 
Writing in the Bulletin, Franklin H. 
Beardsley, Jr., of the Great American Group 
of Insurance Companies, said ‘Reduced to 
its simplest terms, we might define our 
reason for being as that of professional 
growth in our chosen field of personnel 
and industrial relations management—and 
through that growth, making more valu- 
able contributions to our respective organi- 
zations and to society."’ Such growth is 
stimulated, he went on to say, by the regu- 


lar monthly meetings; smaller study groups 
on specific 


subjects; written exchange 
through the Bulletin, serving on committees 
or as officers of the Association; and per- 
sonal exchange with fellow members and 
other professional organizations. 

The Association was formed in June 
1930 by a small group of employment man- 
agers, and in 1931 the present organization 
was formed and expanded to include all 
phases of personnel management. In 1943 
the name now used was adopted and scope 
broadened to include those holding mana- 
gerial positions in industrial relations as 
well as personnel. 

At present the membership numbers 
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516 and includes men and women from 3 
different organizations 


0 


in metropolitan 


New York. Committees include executive, 
arrangements, award, Bulletin, member- 
ship, placement, program, public relations, 
reception, study group, and survey. 


THe PerRsoNNEL ADMINISTRATORS OF 
New York University get out the P. A. 
Piper which seems to me a model of good 
organization and efficiency. The May issue 
has, for instance, a theme; salary adminis- 
tration. The first page carries a brief table 
of contents which I find very helpful, plus 
brief meeting notices. The last page (there 
are four mimeographed and stapled sheets) 
gives the reservation blank for the coming 
meeting, plus the official ballot, both to be 
mailed in. The rest of the publication is 
devoted to a well-arranged discussion of 
salary administration, starting with one 
company’s view, written by Walter 
Emmerling, manager of General Office 
Services, Procter and Gamble Co., Cin- 
cinnati, and reprinted from Office Executive. 
Then a member, a salary administrator, 
comments on the article. Next, there is a 
condensation of an article by Ned Hay, 
which appeared originally in the Personnel 
Journal, followed by comment from a mem- 
ber who is a personnel research assistant, 
and another member who is a salary ad- 
ministrator. This use of an Association 
sheet strikes me as both meaningful and 
useful. 

THe Women’s PERSONNEL GROUP OF 
Puitape.puia has elected new officers. They 
are, Mrs. Mary McCaulley, personnel assist- 
ant, Provident Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, president; Mrs 
Arlaine A. Rooney, interviewer at Radio 
Corporation of America, vice president; 
Mrs. Erma S. Zelley, personnel interviewer 
at Philadelphia National Bank, corre- 
sponding secretary; Miss Betty I. Johnston, 
employment manager, Pennsylvania Sugar 
Company, recording secretary; and Mrs. 


Margaret C. Ellson, assistant personnel 
director at Reliance Insurance Company, 
treasurer. 


Tue Denver PEeRsoNNEL Cius Reporter 
gives a sprightly account of the spring 
workshop in the May issue. “‘Take fifty 
members of the Denver Personnel Club and 
their guests. Mix them up in a beautiful 
room of the brand new Continental Motel 
and sprinkle liberally with provocative and 
informative speakers drawn from the ranks 
of business and education. Allow enough 
time for ideas to come simmering to the top 
and then cool the mixture with a coffee 
break. Garnish with an enjoyable social 
hour and top with a fine dinner. There you 
are—the recipe for a successful spring work- 
shop.’ Sounds good, doesn’t it? Incidentally 
I think that’s the first I ever heard of using 
a motel for a conference. They must have 
some pretty big ones out west. 


ACTIVITIES FOR THE 1957-58 YEAR OF 
THE PERSONNEL CLUB OF ATLANTA have 
been pitched to a new high in service and 
development for the individual club mem- 
ber, the community and industry. Affiliated 
with the National Council of Industrial 
Management Clubs and YMCA, the club's 
broad program has long sought to promote 
“effective human relations through re- 
sponsibility, respect, dignity, information, 
communication, interpretation, good will 
and fair dealings.”’ 

‘To further elevate the standards of 
the personnel executive, the club combines 
service with individual development,”’ says 
Larry B. Anders, club president and per- 
sonnel assistant for Allstate Insurance 
Company. “Believing that sharing in a 
common association can broaden one’s 
scope and outlook on modern-day personnel 
thinking, our program committee chair- 
man, club first vice president, R. M. Gibbs, 
Graybar Electric Company, has developed 
such a theme. Each monthly meeting and 
dinner presents an opportunity to hear well 
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qualified leaders in management develop- 
ment, psychological testing, employee 
counseling, human relations, and other 
allied topics.”’ 

Service to industry and the community 
occupies a prominent role on the agenda of 
the Personnel Club of Atlanta. Speechcraft 
classes in conjunction with a local toast- 
master’s group are under way. Job descrip- 
tions for the staff of Hillside Cottages, a 
Redfeather supported temporary haven for 
children, is under study by a club commit- 
tee. The club also conducts area wage sur- 
veys and other personnel projects. 


In the second year is the ‘Executive 
Round Table,”’ an undergraduate organiza- 
tion at Georgia Institute of Technology, 
supported hy the Club. It serves to acquaint 
these young men with the function of man- 
agement and what is expected of them as 
graduates 

Realizing that the development of first- 
line Management is an important part of 
any human relations program, five dinner 
meetings on management development were 
held at the downtown YMCA. Foremen and 
supervisors from business and industry were 
encouraged to question each speaker. 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





Tue Lasor Retations OuTLook, in- 
cluding a consideration of the current 
profit squeeze, emerging trends in indus- 
trial relations, and new angles in collective 
bargaining, were explored at a special 
AMA conference on labor relations held in 
Chicago May 19-21. William E. Umstattd, 
president, The Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, Canton, Ohio, led off with a discus- 
sion of labor relations during a profit 
squeeze. Emerging industrial relations 
trends and their implication for manage- 
ment were analyzed by Howard S. Kalten- 
born, vice president, Industrial Relations 
Counsellors, Inc., New York. The closing 
luncheon speaker, Walter H. Powell, vice 
president, industrial relations, Interna- 
tional Resistance Corp., Philadelphia, 
pointed out new angles in collective bar- 
gaining. One of the highlights of the meet- 
ing was a press conference on the labor 
relations climate for 1958 conducted by 
Victor Riesel, columnist, The Hall Syndi- 
cate, Inc., New York. Mr. Riesel inter- 
viewed three members of AMA's Personnel 
Planning Council, all of whom are vice 
presidents. They are Matthew Gouger, 
vice president and director of personnel re- 
lations, General Aniline and Film Corp., 
New York; C. H. Hageman, vice president, 
industrial relations, Union Carbide Corp., 


New York; and Gerry E. Morse, vice presi- 
dent, employee relations, Muinneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

More than 1,500 executives from all 
parts of the country were expected to com- 
bine work and recreation during July and 
August at the American Management Asso- 
ciation’s fourth annual summer program on 
the campus of Colgate University in 
Hamilton, N. Y. During the cight weeks of 
sessions, which began on July 7, executives 
are tO participate in a varied program of 
57 seminars and courses on finance, general 
management, insurance, manufacturing, 
marketing, ofice management, packaging, 
personnel, and research and development. 
Sessions are held in the morning and evening 
to keep afternoons free for recreation. Like 
the Association's regular program in New 
York, Chicago, and other cities, ‘‘class 


work”’ takes up a full seven hours a day. 


GOVERNMENTAL MANAGEMENT IN THE 
Space Ace was the title of the keynote 
address given by R. B. Bryce, secretary to 
the Cabinet, Federal Government of 
Canada, at the Eastern Regional Conference of 
the Public Personnel Association. About 550 
personnel administrators and technicians 
from the northeastern United States and 
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Canada attended the conference which was 
held in March. Other speakers were 
Phillip R. Kelly, manager personnel re- 
search, American Cyanamid Company; 
John W. Macy, Jr., executive vice president, 
Wesleyan College; Richard C. Brockway, 
executive director, Division of Employ- 
ment, State of New York; and William J. 
Ronan, dean, graduate school of public 
administration and social service, and ex- 
ecutive director, New York Strate. 

The banquet address was given by 
Carroll V. Newsom, president, New York 
University. Eighteen panel discussions 
covered a number of topics dealing with 
basic philosophy, current administrative 
problems and technical developments in 
personnel administration. The first annual 
Charles H. Cushman Award was made to 
Ross Pollock, chief of the career develop- 
ment section of the United States Civil 
Service Commission, for his outstanding 
achievement in personnel administration in 
developing executive development pro- 
grams for the Federal Government. Forbes 
E. McCann, past chairman of the Public 
Personnel Association, was kind enough to 
report on the conference for us. 

Betrer Ways To ManaGe INDusTRIAL 
RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS were discussed at 
the ninth annual industrial research conference 
held at Arden House, Harriman, New York, 
June 1-6. The conference was sponsored by 
Columbia University’s department of in- 
dustrial and management engineering. Di- 
rectors and administrators of industrial 
research organizations representing some of 
the major companies engaged in research 
throughout the United States participated 
in the intensive six-day seminar. 

A special feature of the meeting was a 
panel on the Challenge of International 
Competition in Research. Taking part were 
Augustus B. Kinzel, vice president, re- 
search, Union Carbide Corporation; A. M. 
Freudenthal, professor of civil engineering, 
Columbia University, and Karl Deutsch, 


professor of history and political science, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
They outlined some of the social, economic, 
political and educational factors in the cur- 
rent competition for world leadership in 
science and technology, starting from the 
premise that there has always been compe- 
tition and cooperation in science. 


Attitupes Disctosep 1n_ Essays sub- 
mitted in a nationwide contest by students 
of business and industrial relations point to 
a coming ‘‘age of diplomacy’’ in labor- 
management relations, Van M. Evans, 
associate publisher of Industrial Relations 
News, reported to the roth annual conference 
of the American Soctety for Personnel Adminis- 
tration, meeting in Philadelphia, May 19-21. 
Theme of the contest, which was jointly 
sponsored by the ASPA and Industrial Rela- 
tions News, was, “What Philosophy and 
Principles Should Guide the Relations of 
Management and Employees.”’ 

‘A rough profile of the emerging gen- 
eration of industrial relations and personnel 
executives can be drawn from the attitudes 
underlying the majority of the essays,"’ said 
Mr. Evans in his announcement of the con- 
test winners. ‘‘The personnel administrator 
of tomorrow sees himself and his activities 
as a leavening influence in labor-manage- 
ment relations. He bears no traces of the 
bitter conflicts that raged in the thirties 
and forties while labor was conducting its 
major struggles to gain its present position 
of power. His emphasis will be on team- 
work, on a mutually profitable partnership 
between employees and management. His 
reliance on good human relations practices 
will be based on solid research and he will 
eschew psychological gimmicks designed to 
manipulate rather than inform and _per- 
suade. If he will tend to be softer towards 
‘labor,’ it may very well be that his prac- 
tices will reduce the need to be ‘harder.’ ’ 

Other subjects considered at the con- 
ference were, ‘Occupational role and fore- 
cast of future personnel techniques for the 
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personnel director;’ ‘‘Employment tes t 
ing—when and how to use it;’’ “‘The whole 
man comes to work;”’ ‘‘Management’s rela- 
tions with engineers and scientists;"’ ‘‘Emo- 
tional problems in personnel management; 
“New Techniques in supervisory selec- 


t ion; ‘The human aspects of communica- 


tions; and “‘Congressional investigating 
committees.'’ According to newspaper re- 
port, ASPA is going to push hard this 
coming year for personnel professionaliza- 
tion. 


Glancing at the New Publications 





Here's a CHECKLIST FOR Your Loose- 
LEAF Notesoox. There are a number of 
newsletters and brief reviews containing in- 
formation of interest to personnel people. 
All will fit in your notebook, and some of 
them already have the holes punched for 
you. Some are available on a straight sub- 
scription basis, others involve membership 
in the organization publishing the letter. 

Personnel Management is published by 
the Commerce and Industry Association of 
New York, 99 Church St., New York 7. 
The Industrial Relations Department, 
Horace E. Sheldon, director, is responsible 
for the publication, which deals with 
personnel practices, collective bargaining, 
labor relations news, wage-hour law, salary 
surveys, state labor regulations, and so 
forth. The May 22 issue discusses state 
labor legislation for 1958. The material is 
well organized, and easy to understand. 

Industrial Relations News is subtitled 
“the weekly newsletter for the industrial 
relations field.’" Arnold R. Deutsch is the 
publisher, Van M. Evans associate pub- 
lisher, Gideon Chagy editor. Single copies 
are seventy five cents, a yearly subscription 
$36. Address: 230 West 41 St., New York 36. 
Brief paragraphs give information with all 
unnecessary words eliminated, and impor- 
tant sentences underlined. Typical topics 
and treatment: ‘Is employee discontent— 
often over minor matters—aftecting produc- 
tivity in your company?”’ (This lead sen- 
tence is in caps and underlined). Descrip- 
tion of surveys and how to conduct them 
follows. ‘‘How to organize a community- 
wide program to train management people 


in techniques of practical politics,” is ex- 
plained in another letter. 

Highlighting Human Relations in Busi- 
ness and Industry is put out bi-monthly by 
the National Conference of Christians and 


Jews. This letter has an unusually good ap- 


pearance with neat, concise paragraphs, 
and short captions, such as: ban on age 
bias; human relations in business; religious 
discrimination; making management hu- 
man; racial bias unlawful. No address is 
given. 

A training newsletter is published by the 
department of welfare, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. This monthly is the one ex- 
ception as to size. You'll have to open it out 
to fit it in your notebook. Leonard Nadler, 
chief, training division, is editor of the 
Newsletter. The March number carries a 
report on clinical pastoral training, notices 
and reviews of several training conferences, 
a short piece on training adults, announce- 
ments of jobs, civil service examinations, 
and further training opportunities. This is 
an informative newsletter, full of interesting 
material, pleasingly arranged. 

Notes and Quotes is a digest of current 
news and comments on employee relations, 
published by Connecticut General Life In- 
surance Company, Hartford. It’s a good- 
looking piece, using a newspaper format 
rather than the letter style, with copy ar- 
ranged in three columns. Summaries of 
articles which have appeared in other pub- 
lications are used instead of the brief news 
items characteristic of the letter sheets. 
Five articles are presented in some detail. 
Brief quotations appear in a column. 
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The Wage and Salary Reporter is a mimeo- 
graphed four-page monthly survey of trends 
and developments in wage and salary rates, 
including company policies and practices 
concerning pensions, health and welfare, 
profit-sharing, bonus and stock-purchase 
plans, holiday, vacation and other em- 
ployer compensation matters. Everett Van 
Every is the editor and publisher. The re- 
port is prepared for private circulation as 
part of the Wage and Salary Reporting 
Service for member-firms of The Western 
Management Association, The California 
Personnel Management Association and 
individual subscribers. It consists primarily 
of statistics, and short interpretations of 
the statistics. The Reporter is detailed, 
specific, and useful. 

The Plant Community Relations Review 
comes out on green paper, and is a chattier 
publication than some of the others. It is 
published monthly by Community Rela- 
tions Service of the Public and Employee 
Relations Services Division, General Elec- 
tric Company, for the exchange of ideas, 
plans, and programs of a plant community 
relations nature. Jeanne A. Brady is the 
editor, with offices at General Electric 
Company, 570 Lexington Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. Some pictures are used. Ap- 
propriate news stories from the various GE 
plants throughout the country provide most 
of the material. 

Industrial Relations Letter is written on 
the first and fifteenth of each month for 
executives handling personnel and labor 
relations, by Everett Van Every. Subscrip- 
tions are provided to executives in member- 
firms of the California Personnel Manage- 
ment Association. The Pacific Coast office 
is located on the fifth floor of the Farm 
Credit Building, Berkeley 4, California. In 


this letter the editor chooses a single topic 
for analysis and comment. 

Finally, a new Newsvetter is being pub- 
lished by Industrial Psychology, Inc., 
3442 E. Grant Road, Tucson 6, Arizona. It 
comes out bi-monthly and discusses in the 
April issue; today’s personnel economy, 
publishers of personnel books, how to hire 
June graduates, figures on personnel costs, 
names and addresses of the major personnel 
associations, job descriptions for hiring— 
and a special report giving tips for recruit- 
ing in 1958. The Newsletter is printed on 
buff-colored paper, and carries a few 
cartoons. 


Ir You're Not Quire CERTAIN OF THE 
Exact Meaninc oF Such TErRMs as “‘con- 
tracting out’, ‘contributory pension 
plan’’, ‘controlled referrals,’’ there’s a new 
publication ready to set you straight. It’s 
the Dictionary of Labor-Management Relations 
now being published in several parts by the 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu 14, and 
written by Harold S. Roberts. Dr. Roberts is 
dean of the College of Business Administra- 
tion and director of the Industrial Relations 
Center at the University. Supposing that 
you, as a pro, are already familiar with all 
the terms included in the dictionary, you'd 
better have a copy anyway for your wife 
and your secretary. It’s sure to help them 
understand you better! Included are the 
names of leading teachers, writers, and prac- 
titioners in labor-management relations. 
The third pamphlet in the series making up 
the dictionary is 36 pages long and takes 
care of the letter “‘C’’—I'm not sure if each 
letter gets a pamphlet to itself, but this 
will give you some idea of the scope of the 
work. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





Hutzier’s, A DEPARTMENT STORE IN 
Battimore, publishes Tips and Taps, a very 
good-looking 32-page magazine. The pub- 


lication serves the main store and two 
branches. Mrs. Kathlyn M. Leahy is the 
editor. The Christmas issue, 1957, devoted 
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a good deal of space to the celebration of 
the company’s rooth anniversary. Not every 
editor is lucky enough to have a centennial 
celebration to furnish copy for the book! 
Mrs. Leahy has made the most of her good 
luck and used her material to advantage. 





Tue Rapio CorPORATION OF AMERICA, 
RCA Lasoratorigs, Davip SarNorr Re- 
SEARCH CENTER, Princeton, N. J., publishes 
Radiations. Phyllis Smith is the editor of 
the bi-monthly which has an internal cir- 
culation of about 1500. An article in the 
January-February issue, “‘Four-Star Pro- 
tection,’ is the beginning of a four-part 
series on the provisions of the company-paid 
insurance program. Another feature, “‘Split- 
ting Hairs,’’ is one of a series of articles 
discussing some of the interesting work 
done in RCA laboratories by technicians 
and Model Shop personnel. 





S anv C Exsectric Company publishes a 
lively news sheet once a month, which is 
called Volts and Jolts. Head offices of the 
company are at 4435 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago 40. I can’t, however, find any 
place in the publication where the name of 
the company is spelled out, so we'll have to 
keep it informal. R. A. Bachman, personnel 
manager, edits the paper. He says the pur- 
pose is not to brainwash the employees 
about the company, but to attain unity and 
a feeling of belonging by having as much 
employee-centered news as possible. Shorts 
and Circuits is the title of a chatty column 
about employees’ activities. The purpose of 
the credit union is explained in a short 
article in a recent issue. Company expansion 
is described in other articles. 

Gates Russper Company, Denver 17, 
Colorado, publishes a 32-page magazine 
called Progress. The company is the world’s 
largest maker of V-belts, and also manufac- 
tures hose, tires, and molded rubber goods. 
Arnold Senne is the editor. I like a mast- 
head that gives complete information, in- 


cluding what the company makes. A new 
‘“Help-Your-SELL-f"’ campaign is described 
in the March issue. An editorial explains 
‘‘as its mame suggests, it’s beamed at in- 
creasing sales, while at the same time effect- 
a double-barreled push for 
a greater dividend in 1958."” 


ing efficiencies 


Tue STANDARD TuBE CoMPANyY, 24400 
Plymouth Road, Detroit 39, has a neat 
pocket-size magazine called Tube Talks. The 
first page is devoted to a column, ‘‘Fact- 
ograms’’ which provides Standard Tubers 
and their families with timely and interest- 
ing news about the company. An unusual 
item in this column reads, ‘‘We have our 
usual flock of pheasants roaming the open 
country in the rear of our plant. Thanks to 
interested wild life lovers of Standard Tube 
they are well fed and cared for and they are 
also sheltered and protected against the 
elements.’’ Sounds like a pleasant place to 
work, doesn’t it? A short piece called the 
‘‘Busiest 6 cents in the world . . . They're 
Steel's ‘Profit’ *’ is illustrated with draw- 
ings of beavers at work, each beaver 
naturally there are six of them) bears a 
penny label. Four paragraphs explain how 
the industry uses profits. 

THe First PENNsYLVANIA BANKING 
AND Trust COMPANY, OF PHILADELPHIA, 
calls its pocket-size bi-monthly the Penco 
Packet. Justine Rack Laschalt is the editor. 
Her aim: to give information on plans and 
policies, processes and procedures, persons 
and places. A column ‘“‘At Your Service’ 
Carries announcements and descriptions of 
local art shows, lectures, museum exhibits, 
and civic affairs. Staff stories, on the edi- 
torial page, give news of changes in the edi- 
torial department. ‘‘Pennsyl notes’’ are 
written by reporters from the various 
offices. One issue tells about a charm course 
sponsored by the company for employees, 


and the pleasure it gave participants. 
Morale was lifted sky-high, and the com- 
pany profited by the easy acquisition of 
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many beautiful and, of course, charming 
employees. 





Tue Moon Itsetr May WELL BE THE 
Next Tarcet ror BLaw-Knox Propucts, 
says a headline on the cover of the May 
BKNews. The News is an attractive monthly 
published by the Industrial Relations De- 
partment of Blaw-Knox Company, 300 
Sixth Ave., Pittsburgh. The publication 
has only eight pages, but is marked by clear 
photographs and print, and pleasing lay- 
out. The editor explains the cover comment 
by saying that not so very long ago a Blaw- 
Knox product supported the equipment that 
made the first electronic contact with the 
moon. This was a B-K steel tower. Recently 
another product designed and manufactured 
by Blaw-Knox employees, steel forms, 
figured prominently in the forming of huge 
concrete domes at the Government's missile 
and rocket site, Cape Canaveral, Florida. 
After more detailed description of the in- 
stallations, the editor concludes that ‘‘when 
man starts to erect permanent installations 
on the moon, Blaw-Knox products will 
likely be on hand to assist him with his 
work.”’ 

Tue Security News INcLupeED An En- 
TICING INsERT in the spring issue, called 
the Security Traveler. The insert was printed 
on yellow paper in green ink and was pre- 
pared by the company’s travel department. 
It gives vacation suggestions to help em- 
ployees plan spring or summer vacations. 
The Travel Department of the American 
Security Corporation, 15th St. and Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, Washington, D. C., is an 
authorized agent for the leading transporta- 
tion companies and furnishes information, 
itineraries and tickets. The Security News is 
published by the American Security and 
Trust Company, Washington, D. C. John 
J. Ahearn is the editor. American Security 
Corporation is an affiliate of American 
Security and Trust Company. 


Tue EquiTaB_e Lirz AssuRANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED States, 393 Seventh Avenue, 
New York 1, publish the Equimews ‘‘in 
the belief that employees want to be well 
informed about their Company and Associ- 
ates.’’ Editor Forest Skogvold has been kind 
enough to send us several issues, including 
the first which was published in December 
1956, and opened with a memo from Presi- 
dent Charles W. Dow to Skogvold. 

The chairman of the board, Ray D. 
Murphy, explained his ideas about the 
publication in an interview. “‘A well-in- 
formed employee is a better and happier 
employee,’’ he said ‘‘And that includes all 
of us. We're all employees. No one has an 
ownership interest in a mutual company 
like the Equitable."’ He thought that the 
magazine should contain plenty of light, 
interesting and even entertaining reading, 
but we don’t look upon the magazine as 
merely that. He felt that first the magazine 
should show how our jobs fit into the 
scheme of things both in the home office and 
the field. Second, it should tell how the 
Equitable meets its problems in the highly 
competitive world of life insurance today. 
Third, it should explain why certain 
policies are established and report on 
obstacles encountered and progress being 
made in working toward a solution to insti- 
tutional and personnel problems which re- 
quire considerable study. Mr. Murphy 
emphasized that Equinews must deal with 
subjects that have ‘bread and butter’ mean- 
ing for each of us. It must answer important 
questions which involve our jobs and our 
future progress in the Society. 

Judging by the latest issues which Mr. 
Skogvold sent us, he has lived up to these 
aims successfully. The Equinews is a very 
attractive magazine. A _ feature which 
caught my eye in one of the new issues was 
called ‘‘Meet the Missus ...’’ and used a 
two-page spread of candid photos of officers 
of the Society and their wives at the recep- 
tion for the new company president, James 
F. Oates, Jr., and his wife. 





HELP WANTED 


Pursonnet Manacsr: Fast growing nation-wide consumer 
finance company has unusual opportunity for experienced 
man or woman in Midwestern home office. Assume complete 
responsibility for personnel program. Work with top manage- 
ment in studies, analyses, and evaluation. Age to 45, college 
degree required. Send resume and recent snapshop to Box 573. 


PERSONNEL AssistaNT—Fema se: Responsibility for all phases 
of recruiting and employment. Assist with other phases of 
personnel administration. Non-profit, Protestant organiza- 
tion. Reply Box 574. 


Socony Mosit Ort Company desires Training Supervisor in 
Libya with specialized knowledge of oilfield operations. 
Degree in education or equivalent. Minimum five years 
experience. Send full educational background and experience 
details to—C. L. Laue, Socony Mobil Oil Co., 150 E. 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


PeRsONNEL AssisTANT: Age 26, M.B.A. Personnel Manage- 
ment and Industrial Relations. Location open. Resume sent 
on request. Reply Box 569. 


InpustriaL TratnInc Man; Desires industrial training posi- 
tion offering growth possibilities. Two years diversified 
industrial training experience. Includes materials develop- 
ment and research work; supervisory, management and other 
training programs. Five earlier years of varied industrial ex- 
perience. B.S. in industrial education. Married. Age 27. 
Willing to relocate. Salary required, approximately $7.000. 
Reply Box 571 


PersoNNEL-[NDusTRIAL Retations: Age 31, married, one 
child, B.B.A. Personnel Administration. Seven years experi- 
ence—five years with present multi-plant manufacturer. 
Experienced in recruiting, safety, medical services, policies 
and procedures, wage and salary, welfare and recreation, 
labor relations, training, testing and editing company house 
organ. Desire growth opportunity with progressive firm 
Reply Box 57 


Personnev: Last six years experience in Engineering Personnel 
Services. Two years in general personnel with a manufacturer 
of heavy electrical machinery. BA in Economics with grad- 
uate work in labor and personnel at University of Chicago 
Seeking position in general personnel in a multi-plant opera- 
tion or where there is an opportunity to combine the tech- 
nical and other phases of general personnel. Age 38, married, 
2 children. Veteran. Complete resume on request. Reply 
Box §75- 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: 12 years diversified personnel experi- 
ence with leading national concern. BA Syracuse, 35, single. 
Alert and capable. Salary $6000. approx. NYC location. 
Reply Box 576. 


PgrsoNNEL Drrector/AssistaNt Director Inpustriat Rexa- 
tions/Assistant TO Top MaNaGeMENT OrpiciaL: 644 years 
experience in corporate industrial relations and local plant 
management. 2 years administrative aide to training director 
and instructor at Army Finance School. BS in ILR—Cornell 
University. 24 of 30 credits for MBA. Age 30, married, author 
of personnel articles. Reply Box 577. 


Amertious Youne Maw seeks challenging position as Per- 
sonnel Manager or Assistant. 3 years experience in personnel 
administration with strong emphasis wage and salary ad- 


on. Willing to relocate. College graduate, age 30, 
married. Salary requirements $8500. to $9000. Reply Box 578 


PrrsoNNEL Director: Extensive background in personnel 
management and research in multi-branch company; have 
planned, developed and administered training programs rang- 
ing 
test batteries, using field review and paired 
s for establishing criteria and employing 
ues including significance tests and mul- 
n; assisted in development of personnel pol- 
fice serving district sales territory. Offer 
viewpoint; Harvard Business School 
uate work in education, statistics and psy- 
ypportunity to make a significant contribution 
the success of an enterprise. Reply Box 579. 


Have Broap Experience in personnel field including safety, 
training, personnel research and employment. Primary inter- 


ests are placement, psychological testing, employee develop- 


ment, counseling and motivation. Desire position in personnel 
or related field where skills and training will be fully utilized. 
Masters degree in Industrial Psychology, supplemented by 
minors in science and business. Age 35. Married, 4 children. 
Will relocate. Reply Box 580 


Advertisements will be accepted for this section at 50¢ a line for one insertion; 10% discount for two insertions; 
20% off for three insertions or more. PLEASE REPLY TO ADVERTISEMENTS by box numbers, Personnel 
Journal, P.O. Box 239, Swarthmore, Pa., unless another address is given in advertisement. 





A Man, a Job, is to 
Get Something Done! 


M™ a Management today is crying the blues. They are convinced, perhaps, 
that they have one of the finest organizations in their line of business, but 
they are not getting the results they’re after. 


Of course there is no quick and easy solution for all of the — which 
beset a company in today’s economic situation. 

But there is something which you, as the person most concerned with your 
corapany’s human resources, could confidently recommend .. . something which 
holds promise not only of putting new life into a special department, such as sales, 
but of toning up the whole organization. 

That “something” is a thorough study of every key job in your organization, 
and of the people in those jobs. The main idea is to ensure that every job carries 
its share of accountability for specific accomplishment, its demand for getting 
something done. 

At the same time, appraise the man in the job to make sure that he fully under- 
stands what he is supposed to accomplish, and counsel him to that end. When 
each man-job unit has been studied in this systematic way, the relationship of one 
key job to another is seen clearly, leading to better organization for results. 

THE STRANGE CASE OF THE EXTRA VICE PRESIDENT 

This is the title of a feature article by Milton L. Rock and Edward N. Hay 
in a recent issue of The Spectator. The article tells in narrative form how a team 
of management consultants helped a company find a way to use their manpower 
more neste by the process just described. If you are interested, please write 
for a copy, wire eee or obligation. 


EDWARD N. HAY & ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Management Consultants 
121 South Broad St. Philadelphia 7, Penna. 
~ (New York Office: 15 W. 44 St., N. Y. 36) 











cost 
REDUCTION 
depends on 
GooD 
SUPERVISION! 


Human Under- : 
standing in In- 
dustry, 


written by wits tious M.D., and Harry 
Levinson, Ph.D. 


momar er sye Lo Beogh ~ manag neds 
programs. The difference between a 

profit pe oss can be attributed to supervisory 

practices. Human Understanding in ny read aoe 

the supervisor to deal with the human factors 

lead to excessive 

tion, production 


Prices: Each, $2.25; Group training orders, 25 or more copies, $1.75 
each; Leader's Guide (one free with each 10 copies of book), 90.50 
each. 


Send Your Order to Department XE. Brochure on Request. 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
57 W. Grand Avenue Chicago, Ilinoie 











EFFICIENT ‘-LERICAL TESTING 


The most efficient clerical test is one 
which gives the maximum validity—pre- 
diction of futasre performance—with the 
minimum time required for administra- 
tion. The Hay Number Perception and 
Name Finding Teste were designed with 
these two purposes in mind. How they 
have fared in competition with other 
well-known clerical tests was revealed in 
a number of validation studies. 


Write for a copy of 
“Correlations—Tests Versus Ratings”’ 


APTITUDE TEST SERVICE 
P. O. Box 239 Swarthmore, Pa. 











Graphical Action-Getting Reports 
Within Three Weeks. 
Experienced Follow-up Assistance 





Proper Admintseration of «a Benefit Plan 





